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MB.  LINCOLN  AND  "DIXIE." 

He  Was  Glad  to  Hear  It  Sung,  Soys 
Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr. 


Washington,  Feb.  6. — Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  one 
of  the  few  surviving  close  personal  friends  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  to-day  took  issue  with  a 
statement  appearing  in  a  local  paper  that  Presi- 
dent Schneider  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, has  forbidden  the  singing  of  "Dixie"  at 
the  Lincoln  centennial  as  treasonable. 

"This  I  am  prepared  to  deny  from  my  per- 
sonal experience,"  said  Mr.  Nimmo.  "Early  one 
morning  in'  the  month  of  April,  1865,  the  news 
reached  Washington  that  Richmond  had  been 
evacuated.  There  was  a  rush  to  the  White 
House,  led  by  a  band.  I  accompanied  the  crowd. 
Soon  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  at  the  window  over 
the  front  entrance.  He  replied  to  the  demand 
for  a  speech.  I  well  remember  his  closing 
words,  which  were  as  follows : 

"  'There  is  a  song  or  a  tune  which  I  used  to 
hear  with  great  pleasure  before  the  war,  but  our 
friends  across  the  river  have  appropriated  it  to 
their  use  during  the  last  four  years.  It  is  the 
tune  called  "Dixie."  But  I  think  we  have  capt- 
ured it.  At  any  rate,  I  conferred  with  the  At- 
torney General  this  morning  and  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "Dixie"  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  captured  property.  So  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
"Dixie"  by  the  band.' 

"Ever  since  then  'Dixie'  has  been  regarded  as 
a  national  air  beloved  by  the  people  of  the 
North  and  the  South.  The  tune  of  'Dixie'  was 
composed  by  'Dan'  Emmett,  a  Northern  man, 
who  wrote  the  words  and  music.  For  years  be- 
fore the  war  it  was  sung  at  the  North  and  at 
the  South,  and  it  will  remain  for  all  time  a  truly- 
national  song,  made  so  by  the  good  natured 
humor  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Chicago,  Feb.  6.— Did  any  authorized,  or  even 
consequential,  person  in  Chicago  forbid  as  an 
act  of  treason  the  singing  of  "Dixie"  in  the 
,  public  schools  at  the  Lincoln  celebration? 

The  foregoing  question  confronted  Richard  C.  I 
Hall,  president  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Cemmerce,  in  a  telegram  received  to-day  from 
Philip  Werlein,  president  of  the  New  Orleans 
Progressive  Union. 

Mr.  Hall  in  reply  said  that  "Dixie"  remained 
on  the  musical  programme;  that  there  had  been 
no  order  removing  it,  and  that  "President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  of  Princeton,  a  Southerner,  is  to  be 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  celebration,  and 
other  prominent  Southerners  will  participate  in 
several  of  the  meetings.  The  idea  has  been  fore- 
most from  the  beginning  to  show  national  ap- 
preciation of  Lincoln  and  to  promote  friendly 
national  feeling." 
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LINCOLN  CALLED  FOR  "  DIXIE." 

Had  It  Played  After  Richmond's  Fall 
Because  He  Liked  It. 

WASHINGTON.  Feb.  O.-Joseph  Niin- 
nro,  Jr.,  one  of  the  few  surviving  close 
personal  friends  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  to- 
day took  issue  with  President  Schneider 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  who  is 
reported  to  have  forbidden  the  singing 
of  "  Dixie  "  at  the  Lincoln  centennial  as 
treasonable. 

"  This  I  am  prepared  to  deny  ffom  my 
personal  experience.''  said  Mr.  Nimmo, 
F'- Early  one  morning  in  the  month  of 
April,  1865,  the  news  reached  Washington 
that  Richmond  had  been  evacuated. 
EThere  was  a  rush  to  the  White  House  led 
by  a  band.  I  accompanied  the  crowd. 
Soon  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow over  the  front  entrance.  He  replied 
[to  the  demand  for  a  speech.  I  well  re- 
member his  closing  words,  which  were 
as  follows: 

There  is  a  song  or  a  tune  which  1  used 
to  hear  with  great  pleasure  before  the  war, 
hut  our  friends  across  the  river  have  ap- 
propriated it  to  their  use  during  the  last 
four  years.  It  Is  the  tune  called  "  Dixie." 
But  I  think  we  have  captured  it.  At  any 
rate,  I  conferred  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral this  morning,  and  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "Dixie"  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  captured  property.  So  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  "  Dixie  "  by  the  band, 

"  Ever  since  then  '  Dixie  '  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  National  air  beloved  by  the 
people  of  the  North  and  South.  The  tune 
of  '  Dixie '  was  composed  by  Dan  Em- 
mett,  a  Northern  man,'  who  wrote  the 
words  and  music.  For  years  before  the 
war  it  was  sung  at  the  North  and  at  the 
South,  and  will  remain  for  all  time  a  truly 
National  song,  made  so  by  the  good- 
natured  humor  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  6.— Richard  C.  Hall, 
President  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  to-day  received  this  telegram 
from  Philip  Werlein,  President  of  the  New 
Orleans  Progressive  Union,  saying: 

Press ,  dispatches  state  that  singing  of 
■'  Dixie  "  In  public  schools  on  Lincoln  Day 
has  been  forbidden  as  an  act  of  treason. 
If  Chicago  wishes  to  make  any  progress  in 
the  South,  take  it  as  a  timely,  friendly  bit 
of  advice,  have  that  order  rescinded  and 
get  rid  of  the  head  of  the  school  system: 
that  issued  any  such  order. 

Mr.  Hall  quickly  answered,  stating  that 
["Dixie"  remained  on  the  musical  pro- 
gramme; that  there  had  been  no  orde: 
removing  it,  and  would  be  none. 
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Lincoln  Wasn't  Much 
Of  a  Singer,  So  His 
Cousin  Told  a  Friend 

The  death  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  recently 
of  Lincoln's  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Ben 
Hardin  Helm,  crosses  from  the  srriall 
list  another  of  those  who  knew  the 
Civil  War  President  well.  Although  the 
widow  of  a  Confederate  brigadier  gen- 
eral, Mrs.  Helm  spent  some  weeks  in 
the  White  House  at  Washington  after 
his  death,  the  guest  of  her  half-sister, 
Mrs.  Lincoln. 

The  Todds,  like  many  Kentucky  fam- 
ilies, had  members  in  uniforms  on  both  j 
sides  of  the  conflict:  Mr.  Lincoln  had,  j 
in  fact,  offered  Gen.  Helm  a  commis-  1 
sion  in  the  Union  Army,  which  he  re- 
fused.  He  died  at  Chickamauga  at  the 
head  of  his  command,  the  "Orphan 
Brigade,"  so  called  because  it  lost  many 
commanders  in  battle.    Its  last  leader, 
Gen.  Joseph  Lewis,  of  Glasgow,  Ky., 
lived  to  become  chief  justice  of  the 
State  and  died  in  the  nineties. 

The  Kentucky  Progress  Magazine — 
from  a  constituency,  which  retained 
many  close  ties  with  its  great  native 
son  until  his  death — reprints  a  letter 
which  Dennis  Ha-nks,  the  President's 
cousin  and  playmate,  wrote  to  Hern- 
don,  Lincoln's  law  partner,  in  1885  after 
the  assassination.  In  his  previous  letter, 
said  Hanks,  "My  Ink  was  frose.  *  *  * 
We  used  to  play  4  Corner  Bull  pen  and 
what  we  cald  cat  *  *  *  and  throw- 
ing a-  mall  over  our  Shoulders  Back- 
wards hopping  and  half  hamen,  Res- 
ling  and  so  on."   Hanks  continued: 

"We  ust  to  Sing  'Hail  Columbia 
i  Happy  Land,  if  you  aint  Broke  I  will 
I  Be  Damned,'  and  'The  turpen  turk  that 
Scorns  the  world  z:id  Struts  aBout  with 
his  whiskers  Curld  for  No  other  man 
But  himself  to  See,'  and  all  such  as 
this.  Abe  youst  to  try  to  Sing  pore  old 
Neb  but  he  Never  could  Sing  Much." 

This  is  a  statement  of  fact  which  the 
President  himself  once  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny. 
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Songs  that  Mother  Used  to  Sing 

George  Frederick  Root— War  Songs— By  Dave  Thompson 


TN  SEARCHING  for  words  in  which 
to  summarize  the  effect  of  the  Civil 
War  songs  written  by  George  Frederick 
Root,  American  musician  and  composer 
who  was  at  the  height  of  his  powers 
during  the  war,  I  find  none  better  than 
a  letter  addressed  to  those  in  charge  of 
the  celebration  in  his  honor  at  the 
Hyde  Park  (Chicago)  High  School, 
March  8,  1889,  by  Private  Joe  Fifer,  the 
man,  who  upon  his  record  as  a  private 
soldier,  had  been  elected  as  governor 
of  Illinois.  I  am  happy  to  use  these 
words,  for  Governor  Fifer  has  been  my 
friend  for  many  years.  He  lives  in 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  and  during  the 
42  years  since  he  wrote  the  words  I 
shall  use,  has  contributed  to  Illinois 
politics  a  statesmanship  which  might 
well  be  emulated  by  politicians  of  more 
recent  generations. 

Upon  the  occasion  I  have  mentioned, 
Governor  Fifer  wrote:  "I  count  it  a 
privilege  to  be  permitted  to  join  the 
scholars  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School 
in  a  tribute  to  Dr.  George  F.  Root.  Only 
those  who  were  at  the  front,  camping, 
marching,  battling  for  the  flag,  can  fully 
realize  how  often  we  were  cheered,  re- 
vived and  inspired  by  the  songs  of  him 
who  sent  forth  the  'Battle  Cry  of  Free- 
dom.' The  true  and  correct  history  of 
the  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  will  place  George  F.  Root's  name 
alongside  of  our  great  generals.  "While 
others  led  the  boys  in  blue  to  final  vic- 
tory, it  was  his  songs  that  nerved  the 
men  at  the  front  and  solaced  the  wives, 
mothers,  sisters  and  sweethearts  at 
home,  while  more  than  a  million  voices 
joined  in  the  chorus,  'The  Union  For- 
ever'." 

George  Frederick  Root  was  born  in 
Sheffield,  Massachusetts  on  August  30, 
1820.  When  he  was  six  years  of  age 
his  father  moved  to  North  Reading, 
near  Boston,  and  it  was  there  that  his 
youth  was  spent.  He  was  a  natural 
musician.  By  the  time  he  was  13  he 
was  able  to  play  a  different  instrument 
for  each  year  of  his  age.  As  he  grew 
older  he  developed  a  good  bass  voice, 
and  his  first  active  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  musical  world  was  as  a 
member  of  the  Musical  Education  Soci- 
ety, conducted  by  A.  N.  Johnson  in  Har- 
mony Hall,  Boston.  This  was  when  he 
was  18  years  of  age.  That  was  baclt  in 
the  days  when  singing  schools  were  as 
much  for  the  purpose  of  social  amuse- 
ment as  they  were  for  the  quality  of 
the  music  rendered. 

Conducted  Singing  Schools 

Mr.  Root  served  his  time  at  conduct- 
ing singing  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  East,  and  in  giving  instrumental 
lessons.  He  belonged  to  several  of  the 
great  church  choirs  of  Boston.  He  was 
a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason, 
the  Boston  music  master.  You  who 
have  been  reading  the  series  of  stories 
of  "Songs  That  Mother  Used  to  Sing," 
will  remember  him  as  the  man  who  was 
the  first  to  have  his  Sunday  school  sing 
"America,"  the  composition  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel F.  Smith. 

The  brother  of  George  Frederick 
Root  was  in  the  music  publishing  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  name  Root  &  Cady, 
and  in  1859  the  composer  came  to  Chi- 
cago, invested  considerable  money  in 
the  firm,  and  became  active  in  its  af- 
fairs. It  was  during  his  first  years  in 
Chicago  that  he  came  into  prominence 
as  the  writer  of  war  songs.  His  inspira- 
tion for  writing  these  songs  is  best  told 
by  himself  in  his  "Story  of  a  Musical 
Life." 

"In  1861,  in  common  with  my  neigh- 
bors I  felt  strongly  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  while  waiting  to  see  what 
would  be  done,  wrote  the  first  song  of 
the  war.  It  was  'The  first  gun  is  fired, 
may  God  protect  the  right.'  Then  at 
every  event,  and  in  all  circumstances 
that  followed,  where  I  thought  a  song 


would  be  welcomed,  I  wrote  one.  Such 
work  as  I  could  do,  I  could  do  quickly. 
There  was  no  waiting  for  a  melody. 
Such  as  it  was,  it  came  at  once.  I  heard 
of  Lincoln's  second  call  for  troops  one 
afternoon  while  reclining  on  a  lounge 
in  my  brother's  house.  Immediately  a 
song  started  in  my  mind,  words  and 
music  together — 

'Yes,  we'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys, 

we'll  rally  once  again, 
Shooting  the  battle  cry  of  freedom.' 

"I  thought  it  out  that  afternoon  and 
wrote  it  the  next  morning  at  the  store. 
The  ink  was  hardly  dry  when  the  Lum- 
bard  Brothers,  the  great  singers  of  the 
war,  came  in  for  something  to'  sing  at 
a  war  meeting  that  was  to  be  holden 
immediately  in  the  courthouse  square 
just  opposite.  They  went  through  the 
new  song  once,  and  then  hastened  to 
the  steps  of  the  courthouse,  followed  by 
a  crowd  that  had  gathered  as  the  prac- 
tice was  going  on.  Then  Jule's  mag- 
nificent voice  gave  out  the  song  and 
Frank's  trumpet  tones  led  the  refrain — 
'The  Union  forever,  hurrah,  hoys, 
hurrah ! ' 

and  at  the  fourth  verse  a  thousand 
voices  were  joining  in  the  chorus.  From 
there  the  song  went  into  the  army  and 
was  of  such  use  and  so  appreciated  that 
it  made  me  thankful  that  if  I  could  not 
shoulder  a  musket  for  my  country,  I 
could  serve  her  in  otlrer  ways." 

Besides  the  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom," 


Root's  war  songs  that  have  lived  to  be 
sung  today  include  "Just  Before  the 
Battle,  Mother,"  "Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp"  and  "The  Vacant  Chair."  Many 
there  are  who  think  that  "The  Vacant 
Chair"  will  be  remembered  when  all 
the  rest  of  Root's  songs  are  forgotten. 

In  making  up  the  list  of  songs  to  be 
included  in  the  present  series  in  Prai- 
rie Farmer,  I  wondered  if,  instead  of 
choosing  some  of  Root's  war  songs,  we 
should  select  some  of  his  love  songs, 
or  church  songs,  or  even  some  of  his 
cantatas.  One  of  these,  "The  Haymak- 
ers" especially,  lends  itself  to  the  publi- 
cation of  a  song  series  in  a  farm  paper. 

But,  thinking  that  his  other  songs 
have  been  long  forgotten,  while  the  war 
songs  live  on,  I  decided  to  give  the 
others  only  casual  mention.  No  sooner 
had  the  present  series  started,  however, 
than  along  came  a  letter  from  J.  H. 
Cruckenberger,  Nokomis,  Illinois: 

"Since  you  are  publishing  some  of 
the  songs  that  mother  loves  to  sing,  if 
you  have  this  one,  or  can  find  it,  I 
would  like  to  see  it  in  print.  I  think 
the  name  of  it  is  'Rosalie,  Prairie 
Flower.'  I  knew  it  many  years  ago, 
but  have  forgotten  all  of  the  words  but 
these: 

'On  the  distant  prairie. 
Where  the  heather  wild. 
In  its  quiet  beauty 
Lived  and  smiled. 
Stands  a  little  cottage. 
And  the  creeping  vine — ' 

This  is  all  I  remember." 

Well,  as  that  is  the  first  part  of  the 
first  verse  of  one  of  George  F.  Root's 
first  song  hits,  a  song  which  he  thought 
so  much  of  that  he  included  it  with  just 
a  few  others  in  the  book  which  he 
wrote  of  his  life,  I  am  going  to  give 


the  complete  words  of  this  song,  instead 
of  the  words  of  some  of  his  war  songs, 
most  of  which  are  prominent  in  practi- 
cally every  collection  of  favorite  songs. 
Taking  it  up  where  Mr.  Cruckenberger 
forgot — 

Loves  around  its  porch  to  twine. 

In  the  peaceful  dwelling  was  a  lovely  child, 
With  her  blue  eyes  beaming  soft  and  mild. 
And  the  wavy  ringlets  of  her  flaxen  hair 
Waving  in  the  summer  air. 
Chorus  verses  1  and  2 

Fair  as  a  lily  joyous  and  free. 

Light  of  that  prairie  home  waa  she. 

Every  one  who  knew  her,  felt  the  pow'r 

Of  Rosalie,  the  prairie  flower. 
On  the  distant  prairie,  when  the  days  were  long, 
'I  ripiiiiiE  like  a  fairy,  sweet  her  song. 
With  the  sunny  blossoms,  and  the  birds  at  play. 
Itfiuitiful  and  bright  as  they: 
When  the  twilight  shadows  gathered  in  the  west. 
And  the  voice  of  nature  sunk  to  rest. 
Like  a  cherub  kneeling  seemed  the  lovely  child. 
With  her  gentle  eyes  so  mild. 
But  the  summer  faded  and  a  chilly  blast 
O'er  the  happy  cottage  swept  at  last. 
When  the  autumn  songbirds  woke  the  dewy  mom* 
Little  prairie  flower  was  gone; 
For  the   angels  whispered  softly  in  her  ear, 
"Child,  thy  father  calls  thee,  stay  not  here," 
And  they  gently  bore  her.  robed  in  spotless  white. 
To  their  blissful  home  of  light 
Chorus  third  verse— 

Tho'  we  shall  ne'er  look  on  her  more. 

Gone  with  the  love  and  joy  she  bore. 

Far  away  she's  blooming  in  a  fadeless  bower. 
Sweet  Rosalie,  the  prairie  flower. 

I  will  be  interested  in  hearing  from 
the  friends  of  the  old  songs,  as  to  how 
many  of  them  sang  this  old  song  writ- 
ten by  one  of  the  most  prolific  song 
writers  of  America;  or  as  to  who  re- 
members hearing  it  sung. 

The  whole  story  of  the  life  of  George 
Frederick  Root  is  a  story  of  the  musi- 
cal world  during  the  three-quarters 
century  of  his  life  which  ended  at  his 
home  at  Bailey's  Island,  Maine,  August 
6,  1896. 


Indiana  Plans  Practical  Relief 

Conference  Brings  Problems  to  the  Front 


Builds  Research  Foun- 
dation 


"Y/TORE  than  200  people  gathered  in 
the  senate  chamber,  in  the  State 
House,  Indianapolis,  January  6,  to 
study  how  emergency  relief  may  be 
made  to  meet  the  need  in  Indiana.  The 
conference  was  called  by  Governor 
Harry  G.  Leslie  and  was  conducted  by 
Indiana  and  Purdue  Universities.  There 
were  representatives  of  many  organi- 
zations present,  including  public  offi- 
cials, mayors,  legislators,  church  and 
civic  leaders,  editors,  educators  and 
labor  men.  After  speakers  scheduled 
on  the  regular  program  had  given  their 
views  on  the  present  need  and  methods 
to  be  adopted  for  adequate  and  organ- 
ized relief,  discussion  was  opened  in 
which  many  delegates  and  others  told 
what  was  being  done  to  give  relief.  The 
great  desire  of  the  entire  body  was  to 
find  out  what  is  now  being  done  and 
what  can  further  be  done  to  better  the 
situation  and  to  restore  normal  condi- 
tions. All  were  anxious  that  something 
more  be  accomplished  than  mere  talk 
about  the  present  situation. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  president  of 
Purdue  University,  made  the  opening 
address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
causes  for  the  present  economic  chaos. 
"Whatever  skepticism  there  was  as  to 
the  extent  and  duration  of  the  over- 
turn of  things  in  the  world  of  business 
has  been  replaced  by  a  self-awareness 
of  the  dire  need  of  many  people,  which 
may  become  widespread  suffering,"  he 
stated.  "Our  primary  purpose  is  to 
avoid  the  need  for  charity,  and  formu- 
late plans  whereby,  in  the  existing 
emergency,  the  large  Hoosier  stores  of 
mutual  helpfulness  may  be  put  to  a 
maximum  usefulness.  Charity  should 
begin  at  home.  Properly  to  do  this  job 
requires  that  each  community  'keep  the 
home  brains  working'.  An  ounce  of 
good  planning  now  may  save  many 
pounds  of  effort  later  on.  The  question 
is — have  we  the  ounces  today." 

Mr.  Lew  O'Bannon,  a  public-spirited 
editor  of  Harrison  county,  raised  the 
question  of  whether  farmers  will  be 
given  road  work  as  a  means  of  relief 


in  the  drouth-stricken  area  of  Indiana. 
Praibie  Farmer's  appeal  to  the  Indiana 
State  Highway  Commission  that  such 
road  work  be  given  farmers  was  re- 
viewed. It  was  recommended  by  Prai- 
rie Farmer's  representative  that  the 
legislature  be  asked  to  match  federal 
funds  now  made  available  by  congress, 
with  state  money  for  such  road  work, 
and  the  farmers  in  the  drouth-stricken 
area  be  given  this  work.  This  sugges- 
tion brought  some  strong  opposition 
from  representatives  of  industrial  cen- 
ters, who  claim  many  more  men  are 
out  of  work  in  the  cities  who  need  help. 

One  important  fact  brought  out  in  the 
conference  was  that  township  trustees 
are  required  by  law  to  give  relief  to  the 
needy  and  to  cooperate  with  local 
agencies.  The  amount  of  relief  which 
a  trustee  may  give  to  a  family  is  not 
limited  by  law.  This  relief  may  be  used 
as  part  payment  for  public  or  "made 
work",  which  is  planned  in  the  com- 
munity. Such  work,  done  by  needy 
people,  at  the  direction  of  the  trustee 
or  other  agencies,  is  a  better  way  to 
give  relief,  instead  of  handing  out  food, 
clothing  and  fuel,  and  the  taxpayers 
get  some  return,  in  public  work  done 
on  roadsides,  school  grounds,  etc.  Meth- 
ods of  organizing  relief  through  every 
local  agency,  to  prevent  overlaping  was 
recommended,  and  door  to  door  giving 
was  denounced.  How  to  deal  with  lazy 
people  and  how  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion and  aid  of  selfish,  rich  people  who 
could  give  funds  for  emergency  relief 
and  more  employment  were  two  prob- 
lems also  discussed. 

"Each  community  must  take  serious- 
ly the  obligation  to  seek  out  and  to 
serve  their  deserving  group,"  declared 
Prof.  0.  F.  Hall,  of  Purdue,  in  a  com- 
prehensive review  on  the  entire  out- 
look of  emergency  relief.  "The  com- 
munity must  prevent  the  undeserving 
from  hogging  supplies  or  prejudicing 
givers  against  unstinted  generosity.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  each  community 
to  have  an  effective  organization  for 
the  administration  of  relief." 


Development  of  research  at  Purdue 
University,  LaFayette,  Indiana,  has 
been  so  rapid  and  so  widespread  that  it 
became  necessary  to  incorporate  the 
Purdue  Research  Foundation,  recently. 

The  Foundation  is  non-profit  with 
no  capital  stock  and  was  organizad-Jor 
the.purpose  of  assisting  in  the  research 
projects  and  handling  of  matters  per- 
taining to  inventions  and  patents  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state  at  large,  the 
university  and  the  industrial  organiza- 
tions concerned. 

In  1927  the  university  recognized  the 
need  for  more  constructive  cooperation 
between  the  institution  and  industry, 
and  organized  a  department  placing 
G.  Stanley  Meikle  at  the  head.  The 
cooperation  has  progressed  and  now  it 
has  become  necessary  to  create  the 
Foundation. 

The  directors  of  the  new  foundation 
include  representatives  from  the  board 
of  curators,  Purdue  alumni  and  the 
national  engineering  and  research 
councils. 


Likes  Corn  Sugar  Ruling 

rpHE  ruling  by  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ture  Hyde  removing  the  restrictions 
against  the  use  of  corn  sugar  following 
so  closely  on  Prairie  Farmer's  letter 
to  him,  makes  us  wonder  if  the  voice 
of  organized  agriculture  as  expressed 
by  Prairie  Farmer  is  not  beginning  to 
be  heard.  "Long  live  Prairie  Farmer 
and  may  her  tribe  increase."  She  de- 
serves the  thanks  and  commendation 
of  every  farmer  in  the  corn  belt 

C.  V.  Edmondson. 
Hendricks  Co.,  Ind. 


We  want  the  practical  relief  for  the 
corn  belt  which  can  be  had  and  to  which 
we  are  entitled. — Editor. 


Ben  Tillman,  farm  advisor  in  St. 
Clair  county,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Illinois  Farm  Advisors'  Associa- 
tion at  Urbana  last  week.  Ed  Boy, 
Sangamon  county,  is  vice-president. 

Medals  for  proved  sires  were 
awarded  to  24  farmers  owning  bulls 
which  had  qualified  for  this  honor, 
at  the  banquet  of  the  Indiana  Dairy 
Association  in  LaFayette,  January  15. 
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SONGS  THAT  MOTHER  USED  TO  SING 

22:  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  author  of  this  famous  war  song,  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  great  women  of  America.  Her  activities  in 
behalf  of  the  Union,  her  efforts  for  prison  reform,  and  later 
her  work  for  woman  suffrage  won  a  place  for  her  in  the  hearts 
of  American  people.  Her  home  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  is 
pictured  here  together  with  her  own  photo.  Story  on  page  22. 
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Sold  at  all  good  dealers 
A  product  of 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


Not  more  acres  .  .  . 

but  more 


per  acre 

YOU  don't  need  more  land  to  get  a  bigger  crop.  You 
can  greatly  increase  the  yield  and  profit  from  the 
land  you  now  farm.  You  can  do  it  with  the  little 
effort  and  the  small  investment  necessary  to  buy 
and  apply  Armour  Fertilizers ! 

It  doesn't  matter  what  you  grow  — corn,  po- 
tatoes, tobacco,  fruit,  truck,  or  canning  crops  

Armour  Fertilizers  will  help  you  grow  it  better  — 
and  bigger!  And  they  will  give  new  life  and  greater 
value  to  pasture  and  hay  lands.  There  is  an  Armour 
Fertilizer  for  each  crop  and  for  every  soil. 

Increase  the  yield  per  acre,  and  your  profit  this 
year  with  Armour  Fertilizers.  Ask  your  Armour 
dealer  for  the  analysis  suited  to  your  soils  and  the 
crops  you  grow. 

Armour TertJ/JzerW>nta 

General  Offices 
111  West  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Songs  that  Mother  Used  to  Sing 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe't  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
By  Dave  Thompson 


Mr.  Thompson 


A  MONG  the  groups  of  songs  of  the 
Civil  War  which  are  included  in 
this  series  of  "Songs  That  Mother  Used 
to  Sing,"  Julia  Ward  Howe's  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  stands  at  the 
head.  Among  all  the  authors  who  have 
lived,  there  is  per- 
haps none  who 
occupied  s  u  c  h  a 
prominent  place  in 
the  social,  literary 
and  political  life 
of  her  time  as  this 
woman.  Her  ances- 
tors were  men  and 
women  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  early 
days  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United 
States.  Her  husband,  Dr.  Howe,  was  a 
noted  soldier,  teacher  and  philanthrop- 
ist, with  whom  her  acquaintance  began 
through  their  mutual  interest  in  a 
school  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read. 

Here  was  no  writer  who  sang  from 
an  untutored  mind  or  heart.  Her  relig- 
ious, social  and  educational  life  had 
been  carefully  cultivated  by  a  father 
who  was  himself  a  man  of  importance 
in  the  religious  and  financial  life  of 
the  years  before  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
the  head  of  a  strong  banking  institu- 
tion in  New  York — one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  group  who  fought  to  prevent  the 
repudiation  of  debts  by  the  several 
states — and  one  of  those  to  whom  may 
be  given  the  credit  for  New  York  never 
entering  into  the  act.  While  other 
states  did  so,  New  York,  through  the 
influence  of  such  men  as  Sam  Ward, 
did  not  repudiate  her  debts. 

Early  Training 

Julia  Ward  was  born  May  27,  1819,  in 
Marketfleld  Street,  New  York,  near  the 
Battery.  She  was  given  a  thorough 
schooling.  Her  associates,  as  has  been 
said,  were  carefully  chosen  and  among 
the  leaders  of  the  times.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1841  to  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  at  that  time  prominent  through 
his  achievement  in  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  first  deaf  mute  who  had 
ever  been  taught  the  use  of  language. 

She  has  been  closely  associated  with 
those  men  and  women  who  were  fore- 
most in  discussions  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion in  the  years  before  the  civil  war. 
In  Boston,  the  home  of  the  most  radical 
of  the  abolitionists,  she  had  first-hand 
knowledge  of  all  the  moves  and  counter 
moves  which  preceded  the  war.  At 
first  conservative,  she  became  firmly 
convinced  that  the  cause  of  the  Union 
was  right  and  gave  the  best  she  had  to 
promote  the  cause.  Her  first  public  ad- 
dress was  a  brief  talk  to  a  group  of 
Union  soldiers. 

In  her  memoirs  she  speaks  of  the 
same  event  in  1861  which  inspired 
James  Ryder  Randall  to  write  "Mary- 
land! My  Maryland!"  as  told  about 
last  week.  But  her  point  of  view  of 
the  attack  upon  the  6th  Massachusetts 
Regiment  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  was 
that  of  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and 
an  ardent  Northerner.  She  was  present 
when  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  killed  had  at  the  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  of  Massachusetts  been 
returned  for  burial  in  King's  Chapel 
burial  ground.  Her  emotions  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  poem  beginning: 

"Weave  no  more  silks,  ye  Lyons  looms, 
To  deck  our  girls  for  gay  delights ; 

The  crimson  flower  of  battle  blooms, 
And  silent  marches  fill  the  nights." 

There  can  be  no  more  accurate  infor- 
mation about  how  she  came  to  write 
her  most  famous  poem,  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  than  that 
which  she  herself  has  given  us.  It  was 
at  a  time  late  in  1861,  when  the  Union 
forces  had  been  suffering  reverses,  and 
when  there  was  much  criticism  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  for  his  conduct  of  the 


affairs  of  the  Union.  Through  all  of 
this  Governor  Andrew  of  Massachusetts 
stood  firm  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his 
policies.  Mrs.  Howe  was  spending  some 
time  in  Washington.  One  day  she  went 
to  the  Union  camp  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Potomac  with  some  friends.  Of 
this  occasion  she  says:  "I  thought  of 
the  women  of  my  acquaintance  whose 
sons  or  husbands  were  fighting  our 
great  battle;  the  women  themselves 
serving  in  the  hospitals,  or  busying 
themselves  with  the  work  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  While  were  were  en- 
gaged in  watching  the  manoeuvres,  a 
sudden  movement  of  the  enemy  neces- 
sitated immediate  action.  The  review 
was  discontinued  and  we  saw  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  gallop  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  small  body  of  our  men  who 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off  from  retreat.  We 
returned  to  the  city  very  slowly  of  nec- 
essity, for  the  troops  nearly  filled  the 
road.  To  beguile  the  rather  tedious 
drive,  we  sang  from  time  to  time 
snatches  of  the  army  songs  so  popular 
at  that  time,  concluding  with  'John 
Brown's  body  lies  a-moldering  in  the 
ground;  his  soul  is  marching  on.' 

Inspiration  for  Poem 

"Reverend  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
who  was  in  the  buggy  with  us,  said: 
'Mrs.  Howe,  why  do  you  not  write  some 
good  words  for  that  stirring  tune?'  I 
replied  that  I  had  often  wished  to  do 
this,  but  had  as  yet  not  found  in  my 
mind  any  leading  toward  it.  I  awoke  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning  twilight;  and 
as  I  lay  waiting  for  the  dawn,  the  long 
lines  of  the  desired  poem  began  to  twine 
themselves  in  my  mind.  Having  thought 
out  all  the  stanzas,  I  said  to  myself: 
'I  must  get  up  and  write  these  verses 
down,  lest  I  fall  asleep  again  and  forget 
them."  So,  with  sudden  effort,  I  sprang 
out  of  bed  and  found  in  the  dimness  an 
old  stump  of  pen  which  I  remembered 
having  used  the  day  before.  I  scrawled 
the  verses  almost  without  looking  at 
the  paper." 

As  I  quote  this  sentence  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  this,  for  before  me 
there  is  a  facsimile  of  the  first  rough 
draft  of  the  poem,  and  it  is  indeed  hard 
to  decipher  the  words  which  are  writ- 
ten in  a  wandering  scrawl  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper  bearing  the  heading  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  of  which  Dr. 
Howe  was  an  officer,  and  dated  Wil- 
lard's  Hotel,  November,  1861. 

The  poem  was  soon  after  published 
in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly."  It  soon 
found  its  way  into  the  camps  and  was 
sung  in  chorus  by  the  soldiers. 

It  really  came  to  national  notice  fol- 
lowing a  lecture  by  Chaplain  McCabe, 
who  had  been  released  from  Libby 
Prison  and  gave  a  lecture  in  Washing- 
ton. In  this  lecture  he  told  of  how  the 
soldiers  in  the  prison  sang  the  song 
following  every  report  of  victory  or  de- 
feat which  came  through  to  them.  In 
this  lecture  he  recited  the  words  of  the 
poem  so  tellingly  that  it  made  a  deep 
impression. 

That  this  poem  lends  itself  to  recita- 
tion as  well  as  to  song,  in  a  measure 
accounts  for  its  favor  with  the  public. 
In  the  years  following  the  Civil  War 
until  her  death,  which  occurred  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Rhode  Island,  in  1910,  Mrs. 
Howe  frequently  was  called  upon  dur- 
ing her  many  lectures  to  recite  this  im- 
mortal poem.  Her  daughter  tells  us  of 
how  impressive  such  recitation  was,  as 
her  mother  gave  it  without  excess  of 
emotion,  but  with  deep  fervor  and  in- 
tense, even  expression. 

It  was  during  these  long  years  that 
Julia  Ward  Howe  made  her  great  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  woman's  suf- 
frage. She  was  one  of  its  early  advo- 
cates and  staunch  supporters. 
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29:  Old  Ironsides 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whom  we  all  know 
as  among  the  foremost  American  Men  of 
Letters,  wrote  a  short  poem  one  day  when 
he  was  just  old  enough  to  vote  and  was  hot 
under  the  collar.  It  saved  the  most  famous 
fighting  ship  of  the  War  of  1812  from  de- 
struction by  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment. At  the  left  is  his  father's  home,  where 
he  wrote  the  poem;  below  is  a  picture  of 
"Old  Ironsides,"  and  at  the  lower  left,  a 
picture  as  we  best  know  him.  Story  page  10. 
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John  Deere  No.  999  Planter  with  Safety  Fertilizer  Attachment 


Increase  Yields-Improve 
Quality-Reduce  Costs 


Fertilizer  properly  applied  when 
the  corn  is  planted,  with  the  John 
Deere  No.  999  Planter  equipped 
with  Safety  Fertilizer  Attachment, 
increases  the  yield  per  acre,  improves 
the  quality  and  causes  the  crop  to 
mature  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier. 

The  John  Deere  Safety  Fertilizer 
Attachment  deposits  the  fertilizer 
on  both  sides  of  the  hill,  in  strips  12 
to  18  inches  long.  The  fertilizer  is 
close  enough  to  the  row  to  do  the 
most  good,  but  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  seed.  None  of  the 
fertilizer  is  wasted;  it  quickly  be- 
becomes  available  as  plant  food. 

This  Safety  Fertilizer  feature  to- 
gether with  the  accurate  seed  drop, 
for  which  the  John  Deere  No.  999  is 
famous,  gives  you  the  kind  of  plant- 
ing that  keeps  down  the  production 
cost  per  bushel. 


999-Twith  Tongue  Truck 
Insures  Better  Planting 

The  John  Deere  999-T  Planter  with 
Tongue  Truck  eliminates  neckweight, 
plants  at  more  uniform  depth,  reduces  side 
slip  on  hillsides  and  gives  you  better  all 
around  planting  results.  The  tongue 
truck  is  especially  desirable  when  the  fer- 
tilizer attachment  is  used*  Furnished  on 
low  wheel  planters  only. 


ng  yo 

!  the  J 

B>ur  John  Deere  dealer.    Write  for  Free  literature.    Address  John 
eere,  Moline,  III.,  and  ask  for  PM  .932. 

JQHN«BEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Young  men  and  women  of  sound 
character  who  are  looking  for  a  chance 
for  education  can  find  it  at 

Blackburn  College 

CARLINVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

An  Endowed  Self  Help  School 

$225.00  plus  2%  hours  work  each 
day  with  the  hands,  pays  for  room, 
board   and    tuition   for   school  year. 

Courses  in  Agriculture  and  home 
economic*  along  with  other  studies. 
For  Fall  particulars*  address 

DR.  WM.  M.  HUDSON,  Pro..  BozP.  Carlisle,  III 


Y'OU'LL  never  want  for  a 
good  hired  man  if  you 
advertise  in  Prairie  Farmer's 
Classified  Ad  Department. 


rhe  lasting  beau* 
ty  and  protection 
of  Edwards  Metal 
— t—     —         Roots  has  been  proved  on 
—J  thousands  of  country  homes  and  farm 
buildings  for  more  than  25  years. 
Fire  can't  bum  them.   Lightning  can't  harm 
them.    Metal  Shingles,  Tiles  or  Sheet  Roof- 
ings,  with   Improved   interlocking  joints  for 
easy,  accurate  installation. 

Send  us  your  roof  measurements. 
We  sell  direct  to  you  from 
factory.  Get  our  prices,  FREE 
SAMPLES   and   Hoofing  Boot 


We  Pay 
the  Freight 


The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
355-385  Butler  3tnst  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.   -  (A) 


AERMOTOR  PRICES  REDUCED 

TT  IS  not  necessary  to  wait  for  lower  prices  if  you  need  a  new 
*•  windmill.  Aermotor  prices  have  already  been  reduced.  They  are 
as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  under  existing  conditions. 
With  our  large  factory  and  its  modern  machinery  we  are  able  to 
furnish  the  best  water-supply  equipment  at  moderate  prices. 

Reduce  your  expenses  by  using  an  Aermotor.  There  is  no  power 
so  cheap  as  the  wind  and  the  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor  gives  you  the 
most  economical  and  most  reliable  wind  power.  The  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor  runs  in  the  lightest  breeze,  takes  care  of  itself  in  the 
severest  storms  and  does  a  wonderful  amount  of  work  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  It  needs  oiling  only  once  a  year. 

The  Aermotor  is  the  original  completely  self-oiling  windmill. 
The  gears  run  in  oil  and  all  other  moving  parts  are  constantly  oiled. 

For  further  particulars  see  the  nearest 
Aermotor  dealer  or  write 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 

Branch  Houm.:  Dalla.  •  Dei  Moine.  •  Kan...  City  •  Mlnneapoli.  .  Oakland 


Songs  that  Mother  Used  to  Sing 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  "Old  Ironsides" 


A  CLASSIFIED  AD  in  Prairie  Farmer  Will  Get  You  a  Hired  Man 


J)BRHAPS  you  are  one  o£  the  school 
children  who  in  the  past  few  years 
have  given  some  ot  the  40,000,000  pen- 
nies which  were  collected  in  order  to 
continue  to  preserve  the  old  frigate  Con- 
stitution, more  affectionately  known  by 
by  her  nickname 
"Old  Ironsides." 
If  so,  you  know  all 
about  her  gallant 
history  during  the 
War  of  1812.  You 
also  remember  the 
words  of  the  poem 
which  you  have 
sung  to  the  music 
written  for  it  by 
Mr.  Thompson       Burt  Green  Wilder. 

And  you,  too,  are 
proud  that  this  old  battle  ship  has  been 
preserved  as  one  of  the  revered  relics 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

"Old  Ironsides"  got  her  nickname  be- 
cause during  her  most  noted  battles 
there  had  been  but  little  damage  to  her 
tough  sides.  It  was  in  July,  1812.  Issac 
Hull  attempted  to  bring  this  frigate, 
Constitution,  which  was  a  veteran  of 
the  wars  of  Tripoli,  to  join  the  United 
States  squadron  at  New  York  harbor. 
She  was  cut  off  by  the  British  squadron, 
and  escaped  only  after  three  days  and 
two  nights  of  maneuvering.  About  30 
days  later  she  ran  into  and  fought  a 
battle  with  one  of  the  ships  that  had 
been  chasing  her.  This  was  the  Guer- 
riere,  a  British  ship.  "Within  25  min- 
utes she  had  reduced  the  enemy  to  a 
total  wreck,  with  great  loss  of  life, 
whereas  she  herself  and  her  crew  suf- 
fered very  little  damage  or  loss.  The 
GueTriere  was  blown  up  and  sunk,  and 
Captain  Hull  took  his  prisoners  to 
shore.  It  was  the  first  clear-cut  dem- 
onstration that  the  United  States  could 
meet  England  on  the  sea  and  conquer, 
as  well  as  upon  the  land.  During"  the 
remainder  of  the  War  of  1812,  "Old 
Ironsides"  was  one  of  the  fiercest-fight- 
ing ships  of  our  navy,  and  took  part  in 
many  successful  engagements. 

Holmes  Saved  the  Ship 

Then  she  started  to  go  the  way  of 
old  and  worn-out  battle  ships.  In  1830, 
she  was  ordeTed  broken  iip,  being 
deemed  unseaworthy. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment would  have  destroyed  the  old 
battleship  at  that  time,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  young  man  who  had  just  com- 
pleted his  college  education  at  Harvard 
University.  This  man  was  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  He  lived  in  Cambridge, 
in  an  old  house,  the  picture  of  which 
you  see  on  this  week's  cover  page  of 
Prairie  Farmer.  Here  he  had  been 
born.  He  was  the  son  of  a  preacher. 
This  house  was  the  parsonage  at  that 
time.  It  faced  the  Cambridge  Commons. 

About  it  were  great  elm  trees.  Under 
one  of  th»se  was  the  elm  known  as  the 
Washington  Elm,  for  it  was  there  that 
George  Washington  took  command  of 
the  Colonial  troops.  Under  these  trees 
the  embattled  farmers  who  gathered  for 
the  defense  of  their  right  and  the  fight 
for  their  liberties  had  camped.  In  this 
historic  spot,  young  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  grew  up.  He  had  finished  his 
preparatory  work  at  Andover  Academy. 
He  had  finished  Harvard  University  in 
1829,  when  he  was  20  years  of  age.  One 
day  in  1830  he  was  stirred  with  dismay 
amounting  almost  to  horror  when  he 
heard  that  "Old  Ironsides"  had  been 
condemned  and  was  to  be  broken  up 
just  like  any  worn-out,  useless  thing. 

Into  the  house  he  rushed.  Down  the 
long  entry  he  went — into  the  White 
Chamber  —  and  there,  bursting  with 
anger  at  the  command  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  filling  with  worshipful 
pride  for  the  gallant  old  fighting  ship, 
he  wrote  the  words  of  the  poem — 
"Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down — " 
How  he  hated  the  idea  of  people  in 


peace  doing  what  the  fiercest  fighting  had 
never  heen  able  to  do : 

"The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  Eagle  of  the  sea !" 

And  as  he  wrote,  what  a  heroic  plan 
for  her  destruction  formed  in  his  boil- 
ing mind.  Don't  desecrate  her  by  tear- 
ing her  apart  with  unemotional  disre- 
gard for  her  glorious  past.  Nail  the 
old  flag  to  her  mast,  and  turn  her  loose, 
under  full  sail,  and  let  her  sail  proudly 
to  her  destruction. 

His  flying  pencil  wrote,  as  he  finished: 
"Nail  to  her  mast  her  holy  flag. 
Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 
The  lightning  and  the  gale." 

His  poem,  red  hot  with  his  emotions, 
he  sent  to  the  Boston  Advertiser,  and 
the  editor  printed  it.  It  was  copied  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  land.  It 
kindled  resentment  for  the  order  of  the 
Navy  Department.  So  strong  did  the 
protest  become  that  instead  of  tearing 
"Old  Ironsides"  down,  she  was  rebuilt. 
She  was  again  out  of  commission  in 
1855  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  New 
Hampshire,  but  was  restored  in  1877 
and  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  last 
time  in  1878.  In  1897  she  was  placed 
in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  Within  re- 
cent years  she  has  needed  some  repair 
work  done,  and  in  order  to  get  an  ex- 
pression of  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  toward  this  old  relic,  it  was 
proposed  that  she  be  restored  with 
funds  raised  through  school  children 
donating  pennies.  This  fund  ran  into 
sufficient  proportions  and  "Old  Iron- 
sides" is  again  being  made  seaworthy. 

Poem  Stirred  People 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  poem, 
which  later  became  a  song.  It  really 
did  it  great  work  as  a  poem.  It  lends 
itself  well  to  recitation.  It  stirs  the 
emotions.  It  burns  up  the  soul.  It- 
makes  you  hate.  It  makes  you  revere. 
It  makes  you  want  to  go  out  and  do 
something  to  correct  what  you  feel  to 
be  a  great  wrong. 

That  is  just  what  it  did  more  than 
100  years  ago  when  it  was  written  and 
first  published.  Its  author  .was  a  young 
man  who  let  his  soul  speak  for  a  cause. 

This  young  man  became  a  physician, 
and  a  good  one,  too.  But  he  really  be- 
came more  famous  for  the  writing 
which  he  did  during  his  life  of  85 
years.  We  have  all  studied  in  school  his 
essays — "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table."  The  first  of  these  were  pub- 
lished when  he  was  a  young  man. 

He  was  lecturer  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity much  of  his  life.  He  lived  in  but 
three  houses.  The  first  I  have  described. 
The  second  was  upon  his  great-grandfa- 
ther's plantation  of  24,000  acres  and  the 
house  overlooked  the  Housatonic  River 
at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  And  the 
third  was  in  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  • 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  in  every 
measure  a  success.  I  am  sure  that  no 
achievement  of  his  life  has  won  him 
more  permanent  acclaim  than  writing 
the  poem,  "Old  Ironsides,"  for  it  saved 
her  for  our  generation.  Around  her 
traditions  we  rally  our  youth  with  tales 
of  patriotism.  And  however  we  may 
wish  to  express  them,  we  can  find  noth- 
ing more  heroic  than  the  words  of 
young  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

"Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high. 

And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky! 

Beneath  it  rang  the  battle  shout. 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar; — 

The  meteor  of  tile  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more! 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood. 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe. 

When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood 

And  waves  were  white  below. 

No  more  Bhall  feel  the  victor's  tread. 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee; — 

The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  Eagle  of  the  sea! 

Oh,  better  that  the  tattered  hulk 

Shall  sink  beneath  the  wave; 

Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep. 

And  there  should  bo  her  grave; 

Nail  to  her  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 

And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms. 

The  lightning  and  the  gale!" 


Popular  Civil  War  Song 
Penned  by  Fort  Wayne  Man 

Robert  Stewart  Taylor,  Father  of  Frank  B.  Taylor, 
Composed  Music  Played  by  Band  That  Marched  at 
the  Head  of  Procession  at  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Funeral  at  Springfield. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — Pictures  in  connection  with  this  article 
are  to  bo  found  in  today's  rotogravure  section. 

Interesting  facts  disclosed  in  connection  with  the  recent  dedication 
here  of  the  Lincoln  Museum  and  Library  by  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  included  the  information  that  "O,  Wrap  the 
Flag  Around  Me  Boys,"  a  popular'  Civil  War  song  was  written  by 
Robert  Stewart  Taylor,  father  of  Frank  B.  Taylor,  noted  geologist  of 
this  city.  The  tunc  was  played  by  a  band  that  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  at  Abraham  Lincoln's  funeral  at  Springfield,  111. 

The  song-  which  purports  to  be  1 
that  of  a  dying-  soldier  of  the  Union  !  fact  that  the  tune  of  his  father's 
Army,  wa?  written  in  Fort  Wayne 
late  in  1SG1  or  early  in  18  62.  In 
the  latter  year  it  was  printed  in, 
"The  Silver  Lute,  a  New  Singing; 
Book  for  Schools,  Academies  and' 
Juvenile  Classes."  The  book  was 
compiled  by  George  F.  Root  and 
published  by  Root  and  Cady,  95 
Clark  Street,  Chicago.  Both  the 
words  and  music  to  the  song  were 
written  by  Mr.  Taylor.  One  who 
knows  has  said  that  when  this  song 
appeared,  it  had  a  wide  and  im- 
mediate popularity.  It  became  one 
of  the  best-known  war  songs  of 
that  time.  It  is  said  that  the  song 
is  even  played  at  the  present  time 
at  funerals  of  Civil  War  veterans. 
Leader  Came  to  City. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
Fort  Wayne  man's  song  was  played 
at  Lincoln's  funeral,  there  is  addi- 
tional local  interest  in  the  fact  that 
the  band  leader,  Wilbur  P.  Heath, 
later  became  a  resident  of  this  city. 
A  musician  by  profession,  he  taught 
music  in  the  city's  public  schools 
for  IS  years,  leaving  here  in  1893. 

Except  for  -  a  chance  remark  of 
Frank  B,  Taylor  to  Mr.  Heath,  the 


|  song  was  played  at  Lincoln's  fu- 
j  neral,  would  probably  never  have 
j  been  known  to  the  composer  of  his 
!  son.  This  conversation  between  Mr. 
Heath  and  Frank  B.  Taylor  took 
place  in  1877,  the  year  before  Mr. 
Taylor  entered  the  old  high  school 
on  East  Wayne  Street.  Mr.  Taylor 
told  Mr.  Heath  that  his  father  had 
written  a  number  of  songs  in  his 
younger  days  and  Mr.  Heath  asked 
him  to  name  some  of  them.  The 
first  one  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Taylor 
was  the  one,  "O  Wrap  the  Flag 
Around  Me,  Boys."  Mr.  Heath 
promptly  replied  with  much  en- 
thusiasm and  said: 

"I  was  the  leader  of  a  band  at 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  funeral  and 
we  inarched  in  the  procession  at 
Springfield  and  played,  that  tune." 
Fort  Wayne  has  the  distinction 
consequently  of  claiming  as  its  own 
both  the  author  of  the  song  and  the 
leader  of  the  band  on  that  memor- 
able occasion.  Robert  Stewart  Tay- 
lor was  2  3  years  of  age  when  he 
composed  the  song,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  publication  in,  "The  Silver 
Lute,"  was  also  published  in  sheet 
music  form. 


Fews-Sentinel ,    Mar.  7,  1931 


MRS.  EDWIN  BRANDS 


WRITES  OF  MUSIpm 
./DAY,    OF  LINCOLN 


Drive,  is  the  author  of  a  two-page 
article,  "Music  Popular  at  the  Time 
Df  Lincoln,"  in  the  April  issue  of 
'The  Etude." 

Mrs.  Brands,  who  has  writing  for 
i  hobby,  has  had  a  number  of  ar- 
icles  published  in  various  publica- 
ions,  including  "Psychology  Maga- 
:ine,"  "Christian  Science  Monitor" 
ind  a  group  of  publications  for  ju- 
veniles. She  writes  under  the  name 
if  Pearl  Brown  Brands.  She  at-| 
ended  Depauw  University. 


n   Brands,  541  Stadium 


American  Autogr^-oh  Shop 
1934 


List  f  27 


FROM  PRES.  LINCOLN'S  LIBRARY 
81.  WILLIAMSON,  D.  BRAIN ARD,  The  Banner  of  the 
ruea'TT  o01if '  de,?icated  "to  the  gallant  officers  and  Tars  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  .  4to,  sewen,  6  pages,  Phila.  1861.  Bears 
£n  j.e.,pa^e  the  foll°wing  inscription  in  the  author's 
hand  Abraham  Lincoln  with  the  well  wishes  of  his 
friend  the  author".  D.  B.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  likely  music 
sheets  that  came  in  as  gifts  for  the  President  bound  into 
a  volume,  and  this  is  one  of  the  pieces,  separated  again 
™,1.ateir /ears.  We  had  some  years  ago  a  similar  song, 
dedicated  in  autograph  to  Pres.  Lincoln,  with  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln s  signature  added,  likely  from  the  same  volume. 
  11.00. 
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A  quarterly  periodical  devoted  to  old  books,  maga' 
zines,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  Americana,  Lincolniana, 
dime  novels,  sheet  music,  autographs,  prints,  playbills, 
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Books  &  Prints 

Auctions  Monthly 

One  Dollar  Per  Year 
Subscription  for  Book  Sales. 

Wanted  At  All  Times 
Important  First  Editions  and 
Fine  Americana 

Chicago  Book  &  Art 

Auctions,  Inc. 

410  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Smith  Book 
Company 

914  Union  Central  Bldg. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

AMERICANA 

Catalog  on  Request 


Richard  S.  Wormser 

22  West  48th  Street 
New  York 

RARE  BOOKS  ON 
SPECIAL,  SUBJECTS 
TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES 
First  Editions  .  .  Catalogues 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  OF 

CELEBRITIES 
bought    and    sold.     Let  me 
know   what   you    can  offer. 
Send  for  my  selling  list. 
WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN 
501  'Madison  Ave. 
New  York  City 
Publisher  "The  Collector." 
Sample  copy  free 


Book  Collectors 

Send  for  our  new  Catalogue 
of  Fine  Items — Number  Nine 
"Books!   Great  and  Small" 
JAKE  ZEITLIN:  BOOKS 
705%  W.  6th  St. 
Los  Angeles 


ALBERT  DRESSLER 
PIONEER  PLACE 

2282  FULTON  STREET 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

America's  Largest  Dealer 
Californiana 


PENGUIN  BOOK  SHOP 

9675  WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIF. 
Specializing  in 

A  Edward  Newton's  and  Merle  Johnson's  "High  Spots" 

Send  your  list  of  wants.    Catalogues  issued 


K?  1.  1  DARKIES  lire  IS  ALWAYS  CAY.  N?  Z   DANDY  BROADWAY  SWELL  Signer) 


.    3  .  WAY  DOWN  SOUTH  IN  ALABAMA  . 
.  5.  I  WISH  I  WAS  IN  OLD  VIRGINNY . 
.  7  .  DARKIES  OUR  MASTERS  GONE  TO  TOWN . 
.  9  .  STOP  THAT  KNOCKING.  38fnrlt, 
.  11.  WUL  HAVE  A  LITTLE  DANCE  TD.NIGHT. 
.  13.  CYNTHIA  SUE. 
.  JS.  LUCYNEAL. 


.   *.  PHANTOM  CHORUS,  rnoa  S0MNAMBULA. 
.   3.  POOR  DINAH  OR  WHO  STOLE  THE  TURKEY. 
.  S.  0H1 SUSANNA 

.  ID.  GIVE  ME  THE  6AL  WITH  THE  BLUE  ORESS  ON  . 

12.  UNCLE  GABRIEL  JUL  NEGRO  GENERAL. 
-  M.  OH!  MR  COON  . 
y.  IS.  PICAYUNC  BUTLER  . 


NEW  YORK. 

PiiblhAat iy  C.H0IT  J» /S6Fi,/tm  Sf 


$200.00  for  this  piece  of  sheet  music.   See  page  444 
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AMERICAN  AUTOGRAPH  SHOP 
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Californiana 
First  Editions 

STANDARD  SETS 

SPECIAL  SALE 
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Photo  Copy  Service  Company 
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H.  C.  HOLMES 
274  14th  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
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Illinois    Book  Exchange 
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BOOKS 

PRINTS 
MAPS 
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Publishers  of  Historical  and  Geographical  Works,  and 
BOOK  AUCTION  RECORDS 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


39  GT.  RUSSELL  ST., 
LONDON  W.  C.  I  ENGLAND 


The  American  Spectator 

A  Literary  Newspaper 

George  Jean  J^athan  .  .  .  Ernest  Boyd  .  .  .  Theodore 
Dreiser  .  .  .  Sherwood  Anderson  .  .  .  James  Branch 
Cabell  and  Eugene  O'T^eill,  Editors.  .  .  .  Catherine 
McJ^elis,  President;  Hugh  Weir,  Vice-President 

£J[FEW  copies  of  the  first  LIMITED  edition  of 
/ — 1L  The  American  Spectator,  autographed  by  the 
original  editors — George  Jean  Nathan,  Ernest  Boyd, 
Theodore  Dreiser,  James  Branch  Cabell,  and  Eugene 
O'Neill — and  the  original  publisher — Richard  R. 
Smith,  are  still  available  to  collectors.  This  limited 
edition  of  fifty  copies  on  heavy,  rag  paper  is  priced 
at  #25  a  copy." 

Contributions  to  this  first  issue,  published  November,  1952, 
include  articles  by  each  of  the  editors,  by  Clarence  Darrow, 
Frank  Swinnerton,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  Van  Wyck  Brooks, 
Havelock  Ellis,  Lincoln  Steffens,  Liam  O'Flaherty,  Ring 
Lardner,  Louis  Untermeyer,  and  Calvin  B.  Bridges. 

The  present  circulation  of  The  American  Spectator  is  more 
than  30,000.  It  has  already  achieved  a  prominent  place  in 
American  letters. 
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A  BARGAIN  HUNTER'S  PARADISE 

Those  who  have  visited  the  great  French  capital  are  no 
doubt  familiar,  states  a  Paris  correspondent  in  the  Bazaar,  Ex- 
change &  Mart,  with  the  lines  of  dingy,  scantily  painted,  ob- 
long boxes  with  sloping  lids,  scattered  along  the  parapets  of  the 
South  banks  of  the  Seine.  Each  box  is  securely  barred  and 
padlocked  with  weather-beaten  massive  locks  which  challenge 
your  curiosity. 

With  the  early  noon  sun  filtering  through  the  shady  trees 
which  line  the  banks  of  the  river  there  arrive,  in  ones  and  twos, 
the  proprietors  of  these  queer  little  old-world  shops.  An  ex- 
change of  greetings  from  one  neighbor  to  another,  a  rasping  of 
rusty  locks  and  a  squeaking  of  old  hinges  herald  the  opening  of 
the  day's  business.  Carefully  the  contents  are  dusted  and 
placed  out  side  by  side  forming  an  array  of  miscellaneous  liter- 
ature of  the  past  and  present  which  must  attract  all  who  may 
chance  to  pass  that  way.  There  are  sets  of  famous  works  beau- 
tifully bound  that,  maybe,  once  graced  the  library  of  some  old 
aristocrat's  mansion — everything  from  Voltaire  to  Dickens, 
from  cooking  to  carpentry,  old-time  maps  of  long- forgotten 
cities,  coins,  old  pewter,  music,  history  and  romance,  even  a  box 
of  gaudily  coloured  butterflies — I  have  even  seen  a  bundle  of  old 
copies  of  The  Exchange  and  Mart — for  a  few  francs.  There 
seems  no  limit  to  the  curiosities  one  may  unearth  from  these 
queer  little  stalls. 

Many  of  the  customers  are  quite  regular  visitors,  who  spend 
hours  turning  over  these  wares,  hoping  perhaps  to  find  some  val- 
uable old  early  edition,  or  perhaps  some  good  book  at  a  price 
more  fitted  to  their  already  heavily  taxed  pockets.  All  the 
while  our  friend  the  proprietor  is  busy  sorting  over  the  latest 
additions  to  his  stock,  carefully  examining  each  volume  and 
pricing  it  accordingly,  before  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  fresh  yellow 
or  green  tissue  wrapper,  not  forgetting  to  stick  the  wrapper 
down  firmly  to  prevent  his  stock  becoming  a  free  library  and 
becoming  even  more  tattered  and  earmarked  than  it  already  is. 
Nevertheless,  you  will  not  be  approached  or  worried  to  buy  un- 
less you  discover  the  gem  you  have  been  hunting  for. 

And  so  with  a  pause  for  an  aperitif  in  the  form  of  half  a 
bottle  of  red  wine,  a  piece  of  bread,  some  garlic  sausage  and  a 
dangerous  looking  penknife,  our  proprietor  sits  on  the  sidewalk 
to  take  his  midday  meal,  chatting  awhile  with  his  neighbour, 
and  thus  the  day  wears  on.  The  twittering  of  sparrows  in  the 
trees,  a  slightly  cool  breeze  and  a  perfect  sunset  herald  the  ap- 
proaching evening,  one  by  one  the  precious  wares  are  repacked 
neatly  away,  one  wonders  whether  it  will  all  go  in  again — it 
does — and  once  more  squeaky  hinges  and  clanking  padlocks  an 
nounce  that  one  by  one  they  are  closing  up.  The  last  old  vet- 
eran wraps  himself  in  his  black  cloak,  a  book  or  two  under  his 
arm,  and  away  he  shuffles,  down  some  dingy,  narrow,  ill -lit 
street  into  the  Quartier  Latin.  Some  are  learned  men,  most  are 
connoisseurs,  and  any  of  them  could  tell  of  a  life  story  stranger 
than  fiction.  Who  can  tell  the  history  of  these  sellers  of  liter- 
ature? They  have  quietly  and  mysteriously  glided  away,  leav- 
ing only  the  moonlight  to  guard  their  treasures  along  the  para- 
pets of  the  Seine. 
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Lincoln  and  Music 


Mr.  Lincoln  often  praised  the  songs  of 
Stephen  C.  Foster  and  "Dixie"  by  Dan 
Emmett.  The  "Old  Kentucky  Home" 
touched  chords  near  the  heart  of  the  mar- 
tyred president,  and  when  the  bands 
played  patriotic  airs  Lincoln  is  known  to 
have  said  "Now  Play  Dixie." 

This  well  established  incident  encour- 
aged making  of  a  display  album  of  the 
work  of  Stephen  C.  Foster.  When  spread 

out  covers  a  space  a  foot  high  and  forty 
feet  long  and  this  has  been  displayed  at 
various  places  and  has  attracted  a  lot 
of  attention. 

The  popularity  of  this  enduced  us  to 
make  a  20-foot  display  book  of  Dan  Em- 
mett, the  author  of  "Dixie." 

Having  collections  of  the  old  musical 
masters  and  the  demand  for  displays  at 
musical  meetings  caused  us  to  prepare 
albums  of  the  following  masters.  The 
figures  represent  the  length  of  the  dis- 
plays in  feet.  They  are  as  follows: 

Bach,  20;  Beethoven,  40;  Brahms,  40; 
Chopin,  20;  Dvorak,  20;  Gounod,  20; 
Handel,  20;  Haydn,  20;  Mendelssohn,  20; 
Mozart,  40;  Schubert,  40;  Tschaikowski, 
20;  Verdi,  40;  Wagner,  40;  Liszt,  20,  and 
others  in  preparation. 

And  then  there  is  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  "Sweet  By  and  By"  and  40 
foot  album.  A  like  display  of  Padere- 
wski  attracts  a  lot  of  attention.  It  con- 
tains a  dozen  authographed  photographs 
and  price  of  song. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  original  man- 
uscript of  "America,"  that  some  day  will 
represent  a  money  value  of  $1,000  per 
line.  -Other  less  desirable  originals  have 
brought  that  price. 

Musicians  interested  in  making  a  dis- 
play along  the  lines  outlined  should  see 
the  collections. 
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DON'T  underestimate  the  power 
of  song.  Modern  politicians 
who  use  a  hillbilly  band  may  have 
learned  the  trick  from  their  great- 
grandmothers.  In  her  day,  the  slav- 
ery abolition  movement,  the  tem- 
perance propaganda,  the  religious 
camp  meetings  and  the  political  ral- 
lies were  driven  ahead  by  singing- 
lively,  vigorous  singing  that  called 
for  action  and  won  votes.  And  the 
singingest"  quartet  and  best  propa- 
gandist organization  before  the 
Civil  war  and  immediately  after- 
ward was  the  Hutchinson  Family 
Singers  of  the  "Old  Granite  State" 
of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Hutchinson  quartet — three 
brothers  and  a  young  sister — really 
set  America  to  music.  When  they 
started  out,  their  aim  was  merely  to 
entertain.  But  they  had  not  long 
been  on  the  road  before  they  met  a 
riproaring  abolitionist  who  gave 
them  a  higher  objective.  "Sing  songs 
of  liberty  and  humanity,"  he  ad- 
ised.  "Write  antislavery  melodies. 
Then  you  will  really  have  a  mis- 
sion." 

The  Hutchinsons  did  as  he  sug- 
gested. Their  first  antislavery  song 
was  "O,  Liberate  the  Bondsman," 
composed  by  one  of  the  brothers. 
Soon  they  were  singing  at  abolition 
meetings  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
They  came  to  know  Wendell  Phillips 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  When 
there  were  hisses  at  gatherings,  the 
voices  of  the  Hutchinsons  could  be 
depended  upon  to  quiet  the  dis- 
turbance. They  sang  also  against 
King  Alcohol,  and,  years  later,  for 
woman  suffrage.  After  that  first 
interview  with  the  old  abolitionist, 
the  Hutchinsons  were  always  sing- 
ers with  a  cause.  They  sang— the 
original  quartet  and  the  second  and 
third  generations— for  50  years. 

Abby,  the  Star 
and  Good  Angel 

The  head  of  the  clan  was  Jesse 
Hutchinson,  a  farmer  and  member 
of  a  family  known  both  here  and  in 
England  for  its  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies. Jesse  and  his  wife  had  16 
children,  13  of  whom  lived  to  matur- 
ity. Every  one  of  them  was  a  singer, 
and  all  of  them  were  handsome. 

In  a  recent  book  on  the  Hutchin- 
sons, "Harps  in  the  Wind"  (Macmil- 
lan),  Carol  Brink  says  that  the 
Hutchinsons  "sang  the  vegetables 
out  of  the  ground  and  the  milk  out 
of  the  cows.  They  sang  to  the  ring 
of  axes,  to  the  clatter  of  dishes  and 
to  the  creaking  of  the  pump  han- 
dle. They  sang  in  the  meeting 
house,  in  the  fields  and  at  the  hop 
picking." 

Before  long,  the  three  youngest 
boys  were  touring  New  England  in 
a  carryall.  Father  Jesse  gave  his 
consent  but  objected  to  little  Abby, 
the  youngest  child,  a  girl  of  13,  going 
along.  Her  contralto  voice,  taking 
the  place  of  a  first  tenor  in  the  quar- 
tet, and  her  winning  ways  made  her 
the  darling  of  every  audience.  On 
one  occasion,  Father  Jesse  appeared 
unannounced  in  a  hotel  to  tell  the 
boys  that  he  had  come  to  take  Abby 
home — her  mother  was  lonesome  for 
her.  Another  time  he  made  the  boys 
sign  a  promissory  note,  agreeing  to 
return  Abby  in  three  weeks. 

Abby  was  not  only  the  star  of  the 
quartet  but  its  good  angel.  Her 
presence  kept  her  high  spirited 
brothers  from  quarreling.  "The  boys 
can't  get  along  without  me,"  she 
"would  tell  her  parents.  The  quartet 
was  regularly  made  up  of  Judson, 
John  and  Asa,  with  little  Abby.  An- 
other brother,  Jesse,  jr.,  often  went 
with  them.  He  wrote  many  of  their 
songs,  though  any  Hutchinson  could 
turn  out  a  song  if  required. 

Jesse  early  wrote  a  song  called 
"The   Old   Granite   State,"  which 


opened  or  closed  every  performance 
as  long  as  there  were  Hutchinson 
singers.  For  abolitionist  audiences 
he  added  the  ringing  stanza: 

Liberty  is  our  motto, 

And  we'll  sing  as  freemen  ought  to 

Till  it  rings  through  glen  and  grotto 
From  the  Old  Granite  State 

That  the  tribe  of  Jesse, 

That  the  tribe  of  Jesse, 

That  the  tribe  of  Jesse 
Are  friends  of  equal  rights. 
Only  three  years  after  they  had 
started  out,  the  Hutchinsons  gave  a 
series  of  concerts  in  England.  In 
Covent  Garden  they  sang  before 
5,000  people.  They  were  dined  by 
Charles   Dickens.   They   gave  the 


on  his  way  to  his  inaugural,  the 
Hutchinsons,  from  an  open  balcony, 
sang  "Behold  the  day  of  freedom  is 
coming  right  along." 

Now  they  added  "John  Brown's 
Body"  to  their  repertoire.  Abby 
emerged  from  retirement,  and  they 
sang  in  Civil  war  army  camps.  One 
of  McClellan's  generals  threw  them 
out  for  singing  a  fiery  hymn  writ- 
ten by  Whittier  but  Lincoln,  reading 
the  words  gravely,  said  that  this  was 
just  the  sort  of  sentiment  he  wanted 
the  soldiers  to  hear. 

A  while  after  that,  the  Hutchin- 
sons were  invited  to  the  White 


of  the  Superior  &  St.  Croix  railroad.  • 
Uncle  Ludlow,  Abby's  husband,  was ' 
treasurer  of  the  railroad.  The  first, 
stanza  went: 
Way  up  in  old  Wisconsin, 

Not  many  months  ago. 
We  started  on  a  survey, 

And  we  started  very  slow. 
The  snow  it  fell  three  feet  or  more, 

We  ran  a  mile  a  day. 
And.  when  we  got  to  camp  at  night, 
We  didn't  feel  so  gay. 

Old  Familiar  Faces' 
Gone  by  1908 

One  song  which  the  Hutchinsons 
introduced  and  made  popular  was 
'Tenting  Tonight."  Another  was 
The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  sung  to 
their  own  music.  Sister  Abby,  who 
made  no  pretense  of  being  a  com- 
poser, did  write  one  serious  little 
song  which  still  lives,  "Kind  Words 
Can  Never  Die."  Abby's  husband 
became  rich  and  they  spent  much 
time  in  Europe.  She  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Sorosis,  the  first 
professional  women's  club  in  the 
country. 

The  15  Hutchinsons  —  father, 
mother  and  nest  of  13 — were  all 
gone  by  1908  when  John,  the  last  of 
the  boys  from  "The  Old  Granite 
State,"  died  at  88. 

In  addition  to  their  songs  for 
causes,  the  Hutchinsons  wrote  oth- 
which  took  off  the  follies  and 
foibles  of  their  day.  They  made 
fun  of  the  modern  belle,  of  men's 
high  collars  and  of  doctors  who 
gave  too  much  calomel.  And  if  they 
are  now  only  dimly  remembered, 
they  probably  would  not  have  mind- 
ed that  fact  too  much.  Perhaps  Ab- 
by had  an  intimation  of  it  when  she 
wrote : 

A  little  song,  a  little  story, 

A  little  fame,  a  little  glory. 

And  man  moves  forward  in  the  race 

To  let  another  fill  his  place. 

FRANCES  STOVER. 


The  Hutchinson  Family  Singers 


English  their  abolition  song, 
There's  a  Good  Time  Coming,  It's 
Almost  Here."  Abby  sang  the 
Hutchinson  setting  for  Tennyson's 
May  Queen,"  and  the  son  of  the 
poet  Coleridge  wrote  a  sonnet  about 
her  singing  which  he  dispatched  to 
Tennyson. 

Back  in  America,  a  young  Wall 
Street  broker  named  Ludlow  Patton 
left  his  business  to  travel  with  the 
quartet,  and  at  the  close  of  the  tour 
Abby  and  Ludlow  were  married.  "No 
more  touring,"  he  ordered.  But  the 
brothers  did  not  get  along  very  well 
without  Abbyra"nci  she  agreedt°  30m 
them  on  occasion. 

Singing  for  the  Election  \ 
of  Abraham  Lincoln 

In  I860,  the  Hutchinsons  brought 
out  a  book  called  "Hutchinsons*  Re- 
publican Songster,"  which  contained 
50  songs  promoting  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's candidacy  for  the  presidency. 
"Abe  of  Illinois"  and  "A  Suit  of  Lin- 
coln Green"  were  two  of  them.  Soon 
the  nation  was  singing: 


Nn 


Un 


politician  ne — 
"True  gold  without  alloy,'* 
our  vote  will  be 
For  Abe  of  Illinois. 


One  Hutchinson  song,  "Your  Mis 
sion."  became  a  favorite  of  Lin 
coin's,  especially  the  lines: 

Do  not  then  stand  idly  waiting 
For  some  greater  work  to  do, 
Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess, 

She  will  never  come  to  you. 
Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard, 
Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare. 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labor, 
You  can  find  it  anywhere. 
When  Lincoln  visited  Jersey  City 


House.  Mrs.  Lincoln  asked  them 
to  sing.  But  the  key  to  the  pi; 
was  missing.  The  piano  had  not 
been  touched  since  Buchanan's  ad 
ministration.  When  they  did  get  it 
open,  it  was  out  of  tune,  and  so  the 
Hutchinsons  sent  for  their  portable 
melodeon  and  sang,  at  Lincoln's  re- 
quest, "The  Ship  on  Fire." 

Trip  to  Milwaukee 
Altered  Their  Plans 

The  Hutchinsons  sang  in  Milwau 
kee  in  October,  1855.  Abby  was  not 
with  them.  By  that  time,  13  years 
of  concert  touring  had  given  the 
Hutchinsons  wealth.  They  had  vis- 
ited  Horace  Greeley's  "Brook 
Farm,"  they  were  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  reform  and  were  deter' 
mined  to  found  a  model  city.  When 
they  arrived  in  Milwaukee,  their 
idea  was  to  go  on  to  Kansas  and 
found  their  city. 

At  the  concert  they  gave  in  Mil- 
waukee, there  was  another  man 
from  the  Old  Granite  State— Wil 
liam  Pendergast,  a  pioneer  photog 
rapher  who  urged  the  desirability 
of  a  Minnesota  site  for  the  Hutch 
insons'  new  town.  The  result  was 
that,  with  Pendergast,  they  traveled 
to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Hutchinson  and  laid  out  a  town. 
There  is  a  whole  long  chapter  of 
Hutchinson  family  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  Minnesota  town, 
as  there  is  in  connection  with 
Hutchinson,  Kas. 

A  second  generation  Hutchinson 
made  up  a  song  about  surveying  in 
Wisconsin.  He  had  gone  out  from 
Superior  to  prepare  for  the  building 
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DON'T  underestimate  the  power 
of  song.  Modern  politicians 
who  use  a  hillbilly  band  may  have 
learned  the  trick  from  their  great- 
grandmothers.  In  her  day.  the  slav- 
ery abolition  movement,  the  tem- 
perance propaganda,  the  religious 
camp  meetings  and  the  political  ral- 
lies were  driven  ahead  by  singing- 
lively,  vigorous  singing  that  called 
for  action  and  won  votes.  And  the 
"singingest"  quartet  and  best  propa- 
gandist organization  before  the 
Civil  war  and  immediately  after- 
ward was  the  Hutchinson  Family 
Singers  of  the  "Old  Granite  State" 
of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Hutchinson  quartet— three 
brothers  and  a  young  sister— really 
set  America  to  music.  When  they 
started  out,  their  aim  was  merely  to 
entertain.  But  they  had  not  long 
been  on  the  road  before  they  met  a 
riproaring  abolitionist  who  gave 
them  a  higher  objective.  "Sing  songs 
of  liberty  and  humanity,"  he  ad- 
vised. "Write  antislavery  melodies 
Then  you  will  really  have  a  mis. 
sion." 

The  Hutchinsons  did  as  he  sug 
gested.  Their  first  antislavery  song 
was  "O,  Liberate  the  Bondsman," 
:omposed  by  one  of  the  brothers 
Soon  they  were  singing  at  abolition 
meetings  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
They  came  to  know  Wendell  Phillips 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  When 
there  were  hisses  at  gatherings,  the 
voices  of  the  Hutchinsons  could  be 
depended  upon  to  quiet  the  dis- 
turbance. They  sang  also  against 
King  Alcohol,  and,  years  later,  for 
woman  suffrage.  After  that  first 
interview  with  the  old  abolitionist, 
the  Hutchinsons  were  always  sing- 
ers with  a  cause.  They  sang— the 
original  quartet  and  the  second  and 
third  generations— for  50  years. 

Abby,  the  Star 
and  Good  Angel 

The  head  of  the  clan  was  Jesse 
Hutchinson,  a  farmer  and  member 
of  a  family  known  both  here  and  in 
England  for  its  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies. Jesse  and  his  wife  had  16 
children,  13  of  whom  lived  to  matur- 
ity. Every  one  of  them  was  a  singer, 
and  all  of  them  were  handsome. 

In  a  recent  book  on  the  Hutchin- 
.jns,  "Harps  in  the  Wind"  (Macmil- 
lan),  Carol  Brink  says  that  the 
Hutchinsons  "sang  the  vegetables 
out  of  the  ground  and  the  milk  out 
of  the  cows.  They  sang  to  the  ring 
of  axes,  to  the  clatter  of  dishes  and 
to  the  creaking  of  the  pump  han- 
dle. They  sang  in  the  meeting 
house,  in  the  fields  and  at  the  hop 
picking." 

Before  long,  the  three  youngest 
boys  were  touring  New  England  in 
a  carryall.  Father  Jesse  gave  his 
consent  but  objected  to  little  Abby, 
the  youngest  child,  a  girl  of  13,  going 
along.  Her  contralto  voice,  taking 
the  place  of  a  first  tenor  in  the  quar- 
tet, and  her  winning  ways  made  her 
the  darling  of  every  audience.  On 
one  occasion,  Father  Jesse  appeared 
unannounced  in  a  hotel  to  tell  the 
boys  that  he  had  come  to  take  Abby 
home — her  mother  was  lonesome  for 
her.  Another  time  he  made  the  boys 
sign  a  promissory  note,  agreeing  to 
return  Abby  in  three  weeks 

Abby  was  not  only  the  star  of  the 
quartet  but  its  good  angel.  Her 
presence  kept  her  high  spirited 
brothers  from  quarreling.  "The  boys 
can't  get  along  without  me,"  she 
"would  tell  her  parents.  The  quartet 
was  regularly  made  up  of  Judson 
John  and  Asa,  with  little  Abby.  An- 
other brother,  Jesse,  jr.,  often  went 
with  them.  He  wrote  many  of  their 
songs,  though  any  Hutchinson  could 
turn  out  a  song  if  required. 

Jesse  early  wrote  a  song  called 
"The   Old   Granite   State,"  which 


opened  or  closed  every  performance 
as  long  as  there  were  Hutchinson 
singers.  For  abolitionist  audiences 
he  added  the  ringing  stanza: 


Liberty  is  our  motto. 
And  we'll  sing  as  freemen  ought  to 
Till  it  rings  through  glen  and  grotto 

From  the  Old  Granite  State 
That  the  tribe  of  Jesse. 
That  the  tribe  of  Jesse. 
That  the  tribe  of  Jesse 
Are  friends  of  equal  rights. 
Only  three  years  after  they  had 
started  out,  the  Hutchinsons  gave  a 
series  of  concerts  in  England.  In 
Covent  Garden  they  sang  before 
5,000  people.   They  were  dined  by 
Charles  Dickens.  They  gave  the 


on  his  way  to  his  inaugural,  the 
Hutchinsons,  from  an  open  balcony, 
sang  "Behold  the  day  of  freedom  is 
coming  right  along." 

Now  they  added  "John  Brown's 
Body"  to  their  repertoire.  Abby 
emerged  from  retirement,  and  they 
sang  in  Civil  war  army  camps.  One 
of  McClellan's  generals  threw  them 
out  for  singing  a  fiery  hymn  writ- 
ten by  Whittier  but  Lincoln,  reading 
the  words  gravely,  said  that  this  was 
just  the  sort  of  sentiment  he  wanted 
the  soldiers  to  hear. 

A  while  after  that,  the  Hutchin- 
sons were  invited  to  the  White 


of  the  Superior  &  St.  Croix  railroad. 1 
Uncle  Ludlow,  Abby's  husband,  was  - 
treasurer  of  the  railroad.  The  first  | 
stanza  went: 
Way  up  in  old  Wisconsin, 

Not  many  months  ago. 
We  started  on  a  survey. 

And  we  started  very  slow. 
The  snow  it  fell  three  feet  or  more. 

We  ran  a  mile  a  day. 
And.  when  we  got  to  camp  at  night. 
We  didn't  feel  so  gay. 

'Old  Familiar  Faces' 
Gone  by  1908 

One  song  which  the  Hutchinsons 
introduced  and  made  popular  was 
'Tenting  Tonight."  Another  was 
'The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  sung  to 
their  own  music.  Sister  Abby,  who 
made  no  pretense  of  being  a  com- 
poser, did  write  one  serious  little 
song  which  still  lives.  "Kind  Words 
Can  Never  Die."  Abby's  husband 
became  rich  and  they  spent  much 
time  in  Europe.  She  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Sorosis,  the  first 
professional  women's  club  in  the 
country. 

The  15  Hutchinsons  —  father, 
mother  and  nest  of  13— were  all 
gone  by  1908  when  John,  the  last  of 
the  boys  from  "The  Old  Granite 
State,"  died  at  88. 

In  addition  to  their  songs  for 
causes,  the  Hutchinsons  wrote  oth- 
ers which  took  off  the  follies  and 
foibles  of  their  day.    They  made 
fun  of  the  modern  belle,  of  men's 
high  collars  and  of  doctors  who 
gave  too  much  calomel.  And  if  they 
are  now  only  dimly  remembered, 
they  probably  would  not  have  mind- 
ed that  fact  too  much.  Perhaps  Ab- 
by had  an  Intimation  of  it  when  she 
wrote: 
A  little  song,  a  little  story. 
A  little  fame,  a  little  glory. 
And  man  moves  forward  in  the  race 
To  let  another  fill  his  place. 

FRANCES  STOVEH. 


The  Hutchinson  Family  Singers 


English  their  abolition  song, 
'There's  a  Good  Time  Coming,  It's 
Almost  Here."  Abby  sang  the 
Hutchinson  setting  for  Tennyson's 
'May  Queen,"  and  the  son  of  the 
poet  Coleridge  wrote  a  sonnet  about 
her  singing  which  he  dispatched  to 
Tennyson. 

Back  in  America,  a  young  Wall 
Street  broker  named  Ludlow  Patton 
left  his  business  to  travel  with  the 
quartet,  and  at  the  close  of  the  tour 
Abby  and  Ludlow  were  married.  "No 
more  touring,"  he  ordered.  But  the 
brothers  did  not  get  along  very  well 
without  Abbyrana"she~agre«4to  join 
them  on  occasion. 

Singing  for  the  Election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln 

In  I860,  the  Hutchinsons  brought 
out  a  book  called  "Hutchinsons'  Re- 
publican Songster,"  which  contained 
50  songs  promoting  Abraham  Lin 
coin's  candidacy  for  the  presidency. 
"Abe  of  Illinois"  and  "A  Suit  of  Lin- 
coln Green"  were  two  of  them.  Soon 
the  nation  was  singing: 

•  No  servile  politician  he— 
"True  gold  without  alloy," 
■     Unanimous  our  vote  will  be 

For  Abe  of  Illinois. 
One  Hutchinson  song,  "Your  Mis- 
sion," became  a  favorite  of  Lin- 
coln's, especially  the  lines: 

Do  not  then  stand  Idly  waiting 
For  some  greater  work  to  do, 
Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess, 

She  will  never  come  to  you. 
Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard. 
Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare. 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labor, 
You  can  find  it  anywhere. 
When  Lincoln  visited  Jersey  City 


House.  Mrs.  Lincoln  asked  them 
to  sing.  But  the  key  to  the  piano 
was  missing.  The  piano  had  not 
been  touched  since  Buchanan's  ad- 
ministration. When  they  did  get  it 
open,  it  was  out  of  tune,  and  so  the 
Hutchinsons  sent  for  their  portable 
melodeon  and  sang,  at  Lincoln's  re- 
quest, "The  Ship  on  Fire." 

Trip  to  Milwaukee 

Altered  Their  Plans 

The  Hutchinsons  sang  in  Milwau- 
kee in  October,  1855.  Abby  was  not 
with  them.  By  that  time,  13  years 
of  concert  touring  had  given  the 
Hutchinsons  wealth.  They  had  vis- 
ited Horace  Greeley's  "Brook 
Farm,"  they  were  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  reform  and  were  deter- 
mined to  found  a  model  city.  When 
they  arrived  in  Milwaukee,  their 
idea  was  to  go  on  to  Kansas  and 
found  their  city. 

At  the  concert  they  gave  in  Mil- 
waukee, there  was  another  man 
from  the  Old  Granite  State— Wil- 
liam Pendergast,  a  pioneer  photog 
raphcr  who  urged  the  desirability 
of  a  Minnesota  site  for  the  Hutch- 
insons' new  town.  The  result  was 
that,  with  Pendergast,  they  traveled 
to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Hutchinson  and  laid  out  a  town. 
There  is  a  whole  long  chapter  of 
Hutchinson  family  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  Minnesota  town, 
as  there  is  in  connection  with 
Hutchinson,  Kas. 

A  second  generation  Hutchinson 
made  up  a  song  about  surveying  in 
Wisconsin.  He  had  gone  out  from 
Superior  to  prepare  for  the  building 
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Jts  name  indicates  Us  character 


The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
April  50,  19^8 


C.A.  Haatvedt 
Box  No.  3*0 
Nelson,  Minnesota 

Dear  Madam: 

We  are  always  very  much  interested  in  anything  re- 
lating to  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln.  For  many  years  I  lived  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  which  was  her  home  before  her  marriage, 
and  there  have  written  a  great  many  articles  about  her. 


DR. LOUIS  A.WARREN 

DIRECTOR 


It  would  be  quite  difficult  for  us  to  know  just  what 
you  have  of  value  without  seeing  it,  but  I  am  sure  you  would 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  insuring  what  you  might  have  and  for- 
warding to  us  what  you  might  have  for  our  observation. 

Anything  relating  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mrs  .  Lincoln 
or  Eobert  and  his  wife  are  of  much  interest  to  us. 

You  could  insure    the  material  and  we  would  immediately 
return  it  if  we  did  not  come  to  some  agreement  as  to  the  price 
on  it. 

Of  course,  you  may  know  the  Lincoln  Foundation  is 
supported  by  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  which 
I  am  sure  guarantees  dependability. 

Vj@y  truly  yours, 


LAW:EB  Director 


April  30,  19*& 


C*A.  Eaatvedt 
Box  Ho.  3^5 
kelson,  Minnesota 

Bear  Madams 

We  are  always  very  Much  interested  la  anything  re- 
lating to  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln.  For  many  years  I  lived  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  which,  was  her  home  before  her  marriage, 
and  there  have  written  a  great  many  articles  about  her. 

It  would  be  quite  difficult  for  us  to  know  Just  what 
you  have  of  value  without  seeing  it,  hut  I  am  sure  you  would 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  insuring  what  you  might  have  and  for- 
warding to  us  what  you  might  have  for  our  observation. 

Anything  relating  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mrs  .  Lincoln 
or  Robert  and  his  wife  are  of  much  interest  to  us. 

You  could  Insure*   the  material  and  we  would  iraraediately 
return  it  if  we  did  not  come  to  some  agreement  as  to  the  price 
on  it. 

Of  course,  you  may  know  the  Lincoln  Foundation  is 
supported  by  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  which 
I  am  sure  guarantees  dependability . 

Tory  truly  yours, 


LAW:  EE 


Director 


   ?  <a,Md^2^M^ 


JuJjr  22,  l$k8 


i*r.  C.  A*  Haatvedt 

Bar  Ho.  5^3 
Nelson,  Minnesota 

%  dear  Nr.  tatvedtt 

~6fy  ahsenoe  from  the  city  has  delayed  the  reply  to 
jour  letter  of  Jane  2d  and  while  we  think  you  have  soa» 
interesting  iteae  we  would  not  care  to  appraise  them. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  known  that  Mrs*  Lincoln  played 
any  musical  instrument  which  would  not  mite  the  folio  of  wash 
value.   We  had  thought  that  there  was  aoiae  music  In  it  that 
she  nay  have  used  hut  your  letter  did  not  mate  that  quite  clear, 

The  pic  tores  of  Mr.  and  Ifes.  Lincoln  we  have  hut 
the  picture  of  the  other  woman  we  cannot  identify* 

If  you  care  to  tell  us  what  you  would  like  to  have 
for  the  pictures  and  the  folio  we  will  tell  you  whether  or  not 
we  care  to  retain  them* 


/  ^L^^^A  a/2// 


Very  truly  yours, 


I».  A*  Varren 


Director 


•PARTHENT 
K*f*Ttd  to., 


fiEC'D  JUL  30  1948 O 


August  2,  1948 


Mr.  0.  A.  Haatvedt 
Box  340 

Nelson,  Minnesota 
])ear  Sir: 

v/e  are  returning  under  separate  cover 
the  music  folio  an&  pictures  which  you  forwarded 
to  us. 

tfe  are  enclosing  your  dollar  bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 


ram 

$  id  ■ 


Margaret  Moellering 
Secretary  to  Dr.  Warren 


THE    MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Sunday,  July  17,  1 


Music  That  Soothes  the  Presidential  Breast 

Mr.  Truman  and  His  Daughter  Margaret  Aren't  Unique  in  White  House  History;  Chester  Arthur,  Too, 
Was  a  Pianist  and  Wilson's  Daughter  a  Vocalist;  Other  Presidents  Have  Shown  Musical  Tastes 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  and  his 
daughter,  Margaret,  the  radio 
and  concert  soprano,  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  as  musicians. 
Jose  Iturbi,  the  pianist  of  concert 
and  films,  spent  an  evening  with 
the  president  recently.  Iturbi  later 
expressed  himself  as  astonished  not 
only  at  Mr.  Truman's  facility  in 
playing  Chopin  but  at  the  president's 
understanding  of  music  in  general. 

As  White  House  music  makers, 
Harry  and  Margaret  Truman  are 
commendable,  but  hardly  unique. 
Back  in  the  eighties,  President  Ches- 
ter Arthur,  tall,  handsome  and  ur- 
bane —  sometimes  he  was  called  a 
"dude" — played  Chopin  on  the  piano, 
too.  A  generation  ago  there  was  an- 
other Margaret  in  the  White  House 
who  was  rated  a  pretty  good  singer. 
She  was  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  she,  too,  was  a  president's 
daughter.  She  studied  piano  and 
voice  at  Baltimore  and  made  her  de- 
but as  a  vocalist  with  the  Chicago 
symphony  orchestra  in  1915.  During 
the  first  World  war,  she  made  con- 
cert tours  and  recordings.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  her  1917  tour  went  to  the 
Red  Cross,  and  later  she  sang  for 
American  soldiers  in  France.  In  her 
later  life  Miss  Wilson  turned  to 
oriental  mysticism.  She  died  in  1944, 
at  the  age  of  57,  in  a  religious  colony 
in  India. 


Washington  and  Lincoln  had 
greater  interest  in  music  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  first  presi- 
I  dent  had  taken  music  lessons  in  boy- 
hood, probably  because  the  colonial 


aristocrats  liked  to  emulate  the 
gentry  of  the  old  world.  He  played 
the  flute  and  violin,  he  owned  a 
valuable  old  German  fiddle,  and  he 
encouraged  his  younger  relatives  to 
take  up  music,  and  even  paid  for 
their  lessons.  He  attended  numerous 
concerts. 

Abe  Lincoln,  a  child  of  the  fron- 
tier, had  no  formal  musical  training, 
but  he  liked  to  play  a  mouth  organ 
and  he  was  fond  of  music  all  his 
life. 

When  he  was  president,  a  child 
wonder  from  Venezuela,  Teresa 
Carreno  (who  later  became  one  of 
the  greatest  of  pianists),  was  invited 
to  play  for  the  Lincoln  family  at  the 
White  House.  The  little  girl  played 
two  or  three  pieces,  then  flounced 
away  from  the  piano  and  exclaimed: 
"I  won't  play  any  more  on  a  piano 
so  dreadfully  out  of  tune." 

Teresa's  father   nearly  died  of 

humiliation,  but  the  great  hearted 
Lincoln  soothed  the  child. 

"Teresa,"  he  said,  "will  you  play 
my  favorite  tune,  'Listen  to  the 
Mocking  Bird?'  It  would  give  me 
great  pleasure."  Teresa  played  the 
piece,  and  Lincoln's  eyes  were  seen 
to  fill  with  tears.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
swayed  in  her  enjoyment,  but  their 
son  Tad,  a  Harvard  senior,  looked 
out  of  the  window  in  his  boredom. 

Campaign  Songs 
of  Long  Standing 

Lincoln  had  many  a  "favorite" 
tune.  On  a  boat  trip  he  asked  the 
band  to  strike  up  "The  Marseillaise," 
explaining,  "I  have  a  great  liking 
for  that  tune."  He  never  wearied  of 
the  southern  anthem,  "Dixie."  When 
the  Civil  war  was  ending,  he  often 


would  ask  for  "Dixie,"  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  onlookers.  "That  song 
is  now  federal  property,"  he  said 
genially,  "and  it  is  a  good  will  song 
for  the  reunited  states."  He  called 
it  "one  of  the  best  tunes  I  ever 
heard." 

He  also  was  fond  of  Negro  spirit- 
uals, and  he  took  delight  in  the  brass 
bands  which  played  at  all  the  pa- 
rades, conventions,  receptions  and 
encampments.  That  was  pre-emi- 
nently the  era  of  band  playing,  and 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me,"  "Hail  Columbia"  and 
"Hail  to  the  Chief"  were  the  excit- 
ing concomitants  of  every  big  gath- 
ering. Charles  Ives,  the  elderly  rad- 
ical composer  of  today,  was  the  son 
of  a  Civil  war  bandmaster,  and  the 
blasts  from  the  conflicting  bands 
inspired  many  of  his  queer  harmo- 
nious devices. 

In  those  boisterous  days,  presi- 
dential candidates  had  special 'com- 
positions written  for  their  cam- 
paigns, as  a  music  historian,  Nicolas 
Slonimsky,  points  out.  "The  Rail 
Splitter's  Polka"  was  dedicated  by 
the  composer,  A.  Neuman,  to  "the 
Hon.  A.  Lincoln."  The  theme  song 
of  the  1864  campaign  was  "Abraham 
the  Great,  and  General  Grant  and 
Troupe,"  which  included  such  stir- 
ring lines  as  these: 

I  think. Uncle  Abe's  the  man  who  an- 
other term  can  stand 

Th#  Rebs  and  Copperheads  with 
their  scorning. 

And  in  1865  [sic]  we'll  elect  him  If 
alive 

For  he'll  bring  us  all  right  In  th» 

morning. 

In  recent  years  the  songs  of  Al- 
fred Smith's  1928  campaign  ("Side- 
walks of  New  York"),  pf  Franklin 
D.    Roosevelt's    first  presidential 
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THE  ANTIETAM  AFFAIR 


Abraham  Lincoln's  alleged  Antietam  battlefield  state- 
ment, "Now,  Marshal,  sing  us  'Picayune  Butler'  or  some- 
thing else  that's  funny,"  cost  the  administration  tens  of 
thousands  of  votes  in  the  1864  Presidential  campaign. 
The  so-called  battlefield  episode  depicted  Lincoln  "as 
the  prime  mover  in  a  scene  of  fiendish  levity  more 
atrocious  than  the  world  had  ever  witnessed  since  human 
nature  was  shamed  and  degraded  by  the  capers  of  Nero 
and  Commodus." 

It  was  the  New  York  World  of  September  9,  1864,  that 
carried  the  most  virulent  article  on  the  false  episode. 
However,  the  song-singing  was  a  topic  for  several  Cop- 
perhead newspapers  "almost  daily  for  .  .  .  three  months." 
While  the  story  had  appeared  in  an  abbreviated  form  as 
early  as  1862,  it  was  not  until  after  Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion as  the  Union  candidate  that  it  was  given  much  at- 
tention. True  to  form,  political  stump-speakers  went 
about  "stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  these  false  reports" 
during  the  election  year  of  1864.  Meanwhile,  abusive 
letters  by  the  hundreds  were  received  by  the  innocent 
parties.  Even  cartoonists  derived  great  glee  by  depicting 
Lincoln  in  the  act  of  "fiendish  levity."  At  the  same  time, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  McClellan,  was  pictured  as  pro- 
nouncing his  displeasure  with  such  proceedings  as  song- 
singing. 


Lincoln  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  October  3,  1862.  Early  that  morning  he 
reviewed  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside's  corps  and  caval- 
ry near  the  Antietam  battleground.  At  noon  President 
Lincoln  and  General  George  B.  McClellan  rode  in  ambu- 
lances three  miles  to  Bakerville,  Maryland,  for  the  review 
of  the  cavalry  and  troops  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter's 
and  General  William  B.  Franklin's  corps.  It  was  during 
this  three-mile  ride  that  Marshal  Ward  H.  Lamon  sang 
several  comic  ballads  which  later  resulted  in  great  public 
criticism  of  the  President. 

On  September  10,  1864  Lamon  received  the  following 
letter  from  A.  J.  Perkins: 

"Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  is  an  extract  from  the  New  York 
'World'  of  Sept.  9,  1864:— 

One  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Jokes. — The  second  verse  of 
our  campaign  song  published  on  this  page  was 
probably  suggested  by  an  incident  which  occurred  on 
the  battle-field  of  Antietam  a  few  days  after  the 
fight.  While  the  President  was  driving  over  the  field 
in  an  ambulance,  accompanied  by  Marshal  Lamon, 
General  McClellan,  and  another  officer,  heavy  details 
of  men  were  engaged  in  the  task  of  burying  the  dead. 
The  ambulance  had  just  reached  the  neighborhood  of 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

The  title  of  this  cartoon  indicates  that  the  artist  was  thinking  of  the  Antietam  episode  in  connection  with  the  forth-com- 
ing Presidential  election  of  1864. 
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WARD  HILL  LAMON 

Copy  of  an  original  photograph,  size  14  x  16  inches, 
made  in  Washington  about  1886. 

Lamon  was  born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  January  6,  1828, 
and  spent  his  boyhood  in  Bunker  Hill,  West  Virginia.  He 
came  to  Danville,  Illinois  in  1847  to  study  medicine  under 
an  uncle,  Dr.  Theodore  Lemon.  Changing  his  plans,  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Oliver  L.  Davis  and 
spent  one  winter  in  a  law  school  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
In  1852  he  became  the  local  law  partner  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  two  maintained  offices  in  the  Barnum 
building,  on  the  present  site  of  the  First  National  Bank 
Building.  In  1856  he  was  elected  prosecutor  for  the  Old 
Eighth  Circuit,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and 
he  removed  to  Bloomington,  the  home  of  David  Davis, 
the  Circuit  Judge.  In  1860  he  was  re-elected,  but  resigned 
in  February,  1861,  when  the  Circuit  was  reduced  by  the 
separation  of  the  five  southern  counties.  Joseph  Cannon 
was  chosen  prosecutor  of  the  southern  district,  at  a  special 
election.  Lamon  was  active  in  the  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion of  his  friend  for  the  presidency.  He  spent  the  night 
preceding  Lincoln's  nomination  in  forging  admission 
tickets  to  the  Wigwam,  and  the  hall  was  filled  with 
Lincoln  partisans  while  the  Seward  supporters  were  pa- 
rading. Their  din  helped  along  the  Lincoln  stampede. 
Lamon  accompanied  Lincoln  to  Washington,  and  as 
Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  acted  as  his  personal 
bodyguard.  It  is  generally  believed  that  had  he  not  been 
absent  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  a  secret  mission  for  the 
President,  Booth  would  not  have  had  opportunity  for  the 
assassination.  Lamon  was  Marshal  of  the  Day  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  after  leading  the  parade,  introduced  his  friend 
when  he  delivered  his  famous  address.  After  the  death  of 
Lincoln,  Johnson  offered  Lamon  the  position  of  post- 
master-general in  his  cabinet,  which  offer  was  declined. 
Lamon  died  in  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  May  7,  1893, 
and  is  buried  in  the  village  cemetery.  Nearby  is  the  grave 
of  General  Henry  Lee,  of  Revolutionary  War  fame. 

A  biographical  sketch  entitled  "Lincoln  and  Lamon: 
Partners  and  Friends"  by  Clint  Clay  Tilton  appeared  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society 
for  1931. 


the  old  stone  bridge,  where  the  dead  were  piled 
highest,  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  suddenly  slapping  Marsh- 
al Lamon  on  the  knee,  exclaimed:  'Come,  Lamon,  give 
us  that  song  about  Picayune  Butler;  McClellan  has 
never  heard  it'.  'Not  now,  if  you  please,'  said  General 
McClellan,  with  a  shudder;  'I  would  prefer  to  hear  it 
some  other  place  and  time'  " 

This  story  has  been  repeated  in  the  New  York 
'World'  almost  daily  for  the  last  three  months.  Until 
now  it  would  have  been  useless  to  demand  its  author- 
ity. By  this  article  it  limits  the  inquiry  to  three 
persons  as  its  authority, — Marshal  Lamon,  another 
officer,  and  General  McClellan.  That  it  is  a  damaging 
story,  if  believed,  cannot  be  disputed.  That  it  is  be- 
lieved by  some,  or  that  they  pretend  to  believe  it, 
is  evident  by  the  accompanying  verse  from  the  dog- 
gerel, in  which  allusion  is  made  to  it: — 

"Abe  may  crack  his  jolly  jokes 

O'r  bloody  fields  of  stricken  battle, 

While  yet  the  ebbing  life-tide  smokes 

From  men  that  die  like  butchered  cattle; 

He,  ere  yet  the  guns  grow  cold, 

To  pimps  and  pets  may  crack  his  stories,'  etc. 

I  wish  to  ask  you,  sir,  in  behalf  of  others  as  well  as 
myself,  whether  any  such  occurrence  took  place;  or 
if  it  did  not  take  place,  please  to  state  who  that  'other 
officer'  was,  if  there  was  any  such,  in  the  ambulance 
in  which  the  President  was  'driving  over  the  field  (of 
Antietam)  whilst  details  of  men  were  engaged  in  the 
task  of  burying  the  dead.'  You  will  confer  a  great 
favor  by  an  immediate  reply. 

Most  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  Perkins." 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Lincoln  in  McClellan's  tent  at  Antietam,  Maryland.  Photo- 
graph by  Alexander  Gardner,  October  3,  1862.  In  1864 
McClellan  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  (Meserve  No.  43) 
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This  letter  caused  Lamon  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and 
along  with  his  own  draft  of  a  suitable  reply  he  submitted 
it  to  the  President.  Lamon  described  the  draft  which  he 
prepared  as  follows:  "The  brutal  directness  and  falsity 
of  the  'World's'  charge,  and  the  still  more  brutal  and 
insulting  character  of  the  doggerel  with  which  it  was 
garnished,  impelled  me  to  season  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Perkins's  letter  with  a  large  infusion  of  'vinegar  and 
gall'  " 

After  Lincoln  carefully  read  both  letters,  he  advised 
Lamon  not  to  publish  his  reply  because  "it  is  too  belliger- 
ent in  tone  for  so  grave  a  matter."  Lincoln  pointed  out  to 
Lamon  that  "there  is  a  heap  of  'cussedness'  mixed  up  with 
your  usual  amiability  and  you  are  at  times  too  fond  of  a 
fight."  Lincoln  advised  Lamon  to  "simply  state  the  facts 
as  they  were."  Whereupon  Lincoln  decided  that  he  him- 
self would  answer  the  charge  "without  the  pepper  and 
salt,"  and  taking  up  a  pen  he  wrote  the  following: 

"The  President  has  known  me  intimately  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  has  often  heard  me  sing  little  ditties. 
The  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought  on  the  17th  day  of 
September,  1862.  On  the  first  day  of  October,  just  two 
weeks  after  the  battle,  the  President,  with  some  others 
including  myself,  started  from  Washington  to  visit 
the  Army,  reaching  Harper's  Ferry  at  noon  of  that 
day.  In  a  short  while  General  McClellan  came  from  his 
headquarters  near  the  battle-ground,  joined  the  Presi- 
dent, and  with  him  reviewed  the  troops  at.  Bolivar 
Heights  that  afternoon,  and  at  night  returned  to  his 
headquarters,  leaving  the  President  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  the  President,  with 
General  Sumner,  reviewed  the  troops  respectively  at 
Louden  Heights  and  Maryland  Heights,  and  at  about 
noon  started  to  General  McClellan's  headquarters, 
reaching  there  only  in  time  to  see  very  little  before 
night.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  all  started  on  a 
review  of  the  third  corps  and  the  cavalry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Antietam  battleground.  After  getting  through 
with  General  Burnside's  corps,  at  the  suggestion  of 
General  McClellan  he  and  the  President  left  their 


on  of  mb.  Lurcoira  jokm. 

The  lecond  verse  of  our  campaign  song 
published  on  thia  page  was  probably  sag. 
geeted  by  in  incident  which  occurred  on  the 
battle-field  of  AoiieUm  a  few  days  after  the 
fight.  While  the  President  was  driving  over 
the  field  in  an  ambulance,  accompanied  by 
Marshal  Lamoh,  General  McClellan,  and 
another  officer,  heavy  details  of  men  were 
engaged  in  the  task  of  burying  the  dead 
The  ambulance  had  just  reached  tho  rel^h. 
horhood  of  the  oil  stone  bridge,  where  the 
dead  were  piled  highest,  when  Mr.  Lin^lw, 
suddenly  slapping  Marshal  Lamow  upon  the 
knee,  exclaimed  :  "  Come,  Lamoh  I  give  us 
i  hat  song  about  'Picayune  Butler."  Mc- 
Clmllah  has  never  heard  it"  "  Not  now,  if 
yon  please,  Marshal,"  said  General  McClkl- 

lait  with  a  shudder.  "I  would  prefer  to 
hear  it  some  other  place  and  time." 

Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City. 

A  newspaper  clipping  taken  from  The  World,  New  York, 
Friday,  September  9,  1964  concerning  the  Antietam  epi- 
sode. 

horses  to  be  led,  and  went  into  an  ambulance  or  am- 
bulances to  go  to  General  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps, 
which  was  two  or  three  miles  distant.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  President  and  General  McClellan  were  in 
the  same  ambulance,  or  in  different  ones;  but  myself 
and  some  others  were  in  the  same  with  the  President. 
On  the  way,  and  on  no  part  of  the  battle-ground,  and 
on  what  suggestions  I  do  not  remember,  the  President 
asked  me  to  sing  the  little  sad  song  that  follows,  which 
he  had  often  heard  me  sing,  and  had  always  seemed 


It- 


4  ' 


From   the   Ostendorf  Collection 

A  photograph  of  President  Lincoln  visiting  General  McClellan's  headquarters  (Army  of  the  Potomac)  on  October  3, 
1862.  This  photograph  was  taken  by  Alexander  Gardner  on  a  stereo  camera  the  same  day  as  the  "song-singing."  The 
men  shown  in  the  extreme  left  of  the  photograph  are  Buck  Juit,  Ward  Hill  Lamon  and  Ozias  M.  Hatch. 
Why  did  Lamon  sit  while  all  the  other  men,  including  the  President,  stood?  He  might  have  been  seated  by  the  photogra- 
pher because  of  his  great  size,  being  almost  as  tall  as  Lincoln,  thus  not  conflicting  with  the  President  and  giving  the 
photograph  better  composition.   (Meserve  No.  47 — Ostendorf  0-65). 
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to  like  very  much.  I  sang  it.  After  it  was  over,  some 
one  of  the  party  (I  do  not  think  it  was  the  President) 
asked  me  to  sing  something  else;  and  I  sang  two  or 
three  little  comic  things,  of  which  'Picayune  Butler' 
was  one.  Porter's  corps  was  reached  and  reviewed; 
then  the  battleground  was  passed  over,  and  the  most 
noted  parts  examined;  then,  in  succession,  the  cavalry 
and  Franklin's  corps  were  reviewed,  and  the  President 
and  party  returned  to  General  McClellan's  headquarters 
at  the  end  of  a  very  hard,  hot,  and  dusty  day's  work. 
Next  day,  the  4th,  the  President  and  General  Mc- 
Clellan  visited  such  of  the  wounded  as  still  remained 
in  the  vicinity,  including  the  now  lamented  General 
Richardson;  then  proceeded  to  and  examined  the  South- 
Mountain  battle-ground,  at  which  point  they  parted, — 
General  McClellan  returning  to  his  camp,  and  the 
President  returning  to  Washington,  seeing,  on  the  way, 
General  Hartsoff,  who  lay  wounded  at  Frederick  Town. 

"This  is  the  whole  story  of  the  singing  and  its  sur- 
roundings. Neither  General  McClellan  nor  any  one  else 
made  any  objections  to  the  singing;  the  place  was  not 
on  the  battlefield;  the  time  was  sixteen  days  after  the 
battle;  no  dead  body  was  seen  during  the  whole  time 
the  President  was  absent  from  Washintgon,  nor  even  a 
grave  that  had  not  been  rained  on  since  it  was  made." 

While  writing  this  statement  Lincoln  fully  intended 
for  Lamon  to  copy  it  in  his  own  hand  and  to  send  it  to 
Perkins  as  his  "refutation  of  the  slander."  The  Lincoln 
statement  was  written  about  September  12,  1864,  less 
than  two  years  after  the  alleged  episode  had  occurred. 

Lincoln  had  a  unique  way  of  handling  slanderous 
statements.  He  ignored  them.  When  someone  called 
these  alleged  reports  to  Lincoln's  attention  with  the 
explanation  that  he  was  being  discredited  in  the  cam- 
paign, he  said,  "There  has  already  been  too  much  said 
about  this  falsehood.  Let  the  thing  alone.  If  I  have  not 
established  character  enough  to  give  the  lie  to  this 
charge,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  own 
estimate  of  myself.  In  politics,  every  man  must  skin 
his  own  skunk.  These  fellows  are  welcome  to  the  hide 
of  this  one.  Its  body  has  already  given  forth  its  un- 
savory odor." 

Upon  second  thought  Lincoln  said  to  Lamon,  "You 
know,  Hill,  that  this  is  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth 
about  that  affair;  but  I  dislike  to  appear  as  an  apologist 
for  an  act  of  my  own  which  I  know  was  right.  Keep 
this  paper,  and  we  will  see  about  it."  Lamon  kept  the 
paper  and  used  it  in  private  correspondence,  but  it  was 
not  published  until  1895  in  his  "Recollections  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  1847-1865"  which  was  edited  by  Dorothy 
Lamon  (Teillard)  and  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg.  A 
second  edition  was  published  by  the  editor  in  1911.  The 
original  autograph  document  (except  for  Lamon's  sig- 
nature) is  the  property  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library  of  San  Marino,  California. 

In  the  Lamon  book  the  author  analyzed  Lincoln's  sim- 
ple explanation:  "Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  ask  me  to  sing 
'Picayune  Butler'.  No  song  was  sung  on  the  battle-field. 
The  singing  occurred  on  the  way  from  Burnside's  corps 
to  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps,  some  distance  from  the 
battle-ground,  and  sixteen  days  after  the  battle.  More- 
over, Mr.  Lincoln  had  said  to  me,  'Lamon,  sing  one  of  your 
little  sad  songs,'  ...  I  knew  well  what  Mr.  Lincoln  meant 
by  'the  little  sad  songs.'  The  sentiment  that  prompted 
him  to  call  for  such  a  song  had  its  history,  and  one  of 
deep  and  touching  interest  to  me.  One  'little  sad  song' — 
a  simple  ballad  entitled  'Twenty  Years  Ago' — was  above 
all  others  his  favorite." 

Lamon  continued:  "He  had  no  special  fondness  for 
operatic  music;  he  loved  simple  ballads  and  ditties,  such 
as  the  common  people  sing,  whether  of  the  comic  or  pa- 
thetic kind;  but  no  one  in  the  list  touched  his  great  heart 
as  did  the  song  of  'Twenty  Years  Ago.'  Many  a  time,  in 
the  old  days  of  our  familiar  friendship  on  the  Illinois 
circuit,  and  often  at  the  White  House  when  he  and  I  were 
alone,  have  I  seen  him  in  tears  while  I  was  rendering, 
in  my  poor  way,  that  homely  melody.  The  late  Judge 
David  Davis,  the  Hon.  Leonard  Swett,  and  Judge  Corydon 
Beckwith  were  equally  partial  to  the  same  ballad.  Often 
have  I  seen  those  great  men  overcome  by  the  peculiar 


charm  they  seemed  to  find  in  the  sentiment  and  melody 
of  that  simple  song.  The  following  verses  seemed  to 
affect  Mr.  Lincoln  more  deeply  than  any  of  the  others: 

'I've  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom;  I've  sat  beneath 
the  tree 

Upon  the  schoolhouse  play-ground,  that  sheltered  you 
and  me: 

But  none  were  left  to  greet  me,  Tom,  and  few  were 
left  to  know 

Who  played  with  us  upon  the  green,  some  twenty  years 
ago. 

'Near  by  the  spring,  upon  the  elm  you  know  I  cut  your 
name, — 

Your  sweetheart's  just  beneath  it,  Tom;  and  you  did 

mine  the  same. 
Some  heartless  wretch  has  peeled  the  bark, — 'twas 

dying  sure  but  slow, 
Just  as  she  died  whose  name  you  cut,  some  twenty 

years  ago. 

'My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom,  but  tears  came  to 
my  eyes; 

I  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well,  those  early  broken  ties: 
I  visited  the  old  churchyard,  and  took  some  flowers  to 
strew 

Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved,  some  twenty  years 
ago.' " 

This  was  the  song  that  Lincoln  requested  and  the  one 
that  Lamon  sang  for  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Antietam 
battlefield.  At  the  time  Lincoln  was  weary  and  sad,  and 
the  singer  knew  that  the  song  would  deepen  his  depres- 
sion. Noting  his  melancholy  mood,  Lamon  did  what  has 
been  described  as  "a  well  timed  rudeness  of  kind  intent" 
by  assuming  a  comic  air  and  by  "singing  ...  a  snatch 
from  'Picayune  Butler'  which  broke  the  spell  of  'the 
little  sad  song'  and  restored  somewhat  his  accustomed 
easy  humor." 

The  "Picayune  Butler"  song  was  innocuous.  It  was  a 
blackface  minstrel  comic  song  designed  to  be  sung 
rapidly  with  banjo  accompaniment.  No  one  ever  thought 
to  call  it  "obscene"  until  the  report  got  out  that  Lincoln 
reveled  in  it.  Three  of  its  five  verses  follow: 

"Ob  all  de  gals  I  eber  did  see, 
Miss  Lucy  Neal  was  best  to  me, 
Yah-ha. 

She  chased  de  bulgine  out  of  breaff, 
And  dat's  what  caused  Miss  Lucy's  deaff, 
Yah-ha. 

Young  folks  come  here  to  take  a  walk, 
And  wid  dar  lubs  to  hab  some  talk, 
Yah-ha. 

The  ladies  ask,  'Am  dat  a  fac? 
Is  dem  gemmen  really  black?' 
Yah-ha. 

I'se  gwine  some  day  to  buya  farm, 
An  a  band  of  niggers  I'll  take  along, 
Yah-ha. 

An  ebry  day  we'll  sing  dis  song, 
Ob  Picayune  Butler  come  to  town, 
Yah-ha." 

The  staccato  chorus  had  swing  and  repetition,  and  was 
completely  without  meaning: 

"Picayune  Butler  comin',  comin', 
Picayune  Butler  come  to  town! 

Ahoo,  Ahoo,  Ahoo. 
Picayune  Butler  comin',  comin', 
Picayune  Butler  come  to  town!" 

Little  did  Lincoln  or  Lamon  realize  that  this  jigtime 
song  would  have  such  repercussions  on  the  political 
situation  in  1864,  that  the  incident  of  the  song-singing 
would  be  colored  and  magnified  to  humiliate  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  glorify  his  opponent.  "Picayune  Butler"  be- 
came a  formidable  weapon  indeed.  (See  Lincoln  Lore  No. 
230,  "The  Antietam  Song  Singing",  September  4,  1933) 
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Tike  Cry  la  Mac,  My  Darling. 

Am:    "Oh  my'.Nvra  Crana,  dear." 
Mac,  my  darling,  proud  I  am 

To  bear  that  you've  been  nominated  ; 
Last  we  met  at  An  tie  t  am, 

'Where  you  tbe  rebel  might  abated. 
In  the  seven  days'  fight  I  stood 

Beside  you  on  the  hills  and  meadows, 
Ard  while  our  brave  boys  poured  their  blood 
We  knew  your  heart  was  throbbing  with  us ! 
Ob,  my  captain,  dear  and  true, 

The  coward  tongues  that  would  ignore  you 
Are  base  aa  false — thank  Heaven  they're  few; 
Your  soldiers  trust  you  and  adore  you. 

Abe  may  crack  his  jolly  jokes, 

O'er  bloody  fields  of  stricken  battle, 
While  yet  the  ebbing  life- tide  smokes 

Fiom  men  that  die  like  butchered  cattle; 
H»,  ere  yet  the  guns  grow  cold, 

To  pimps  and  pets  may  crack  bis  stories ; 
Tour  name  is  of  the  grander  mold, 
And  linked  with  all  our  brightest  glories ! 
Oh,  my  general,  dear  and  true, 

The  lying  tongues  that  would  defame  you, 
Are  bate  as  false — thank  Heaven  they're  few  i 
For  as  our  chosen  chief  we  claim  you. 

They  say— these  dogs  of  currish  heart, 

Who  never  heard  a  bullet  whistle— 
Tou'd  let  the  Union  drift  apart 

Like  down  -flakes  from  a  shaken  thistle ; 
They  say,  oh  captain — but  the  words 

Stick  in  our  threats — we  can't  adjust  'em, — 
But  lift  to  Heaven  our  dinted  swords 
And  answer  only  this :    "  We  trust  him  1  " 
Yes,  oh  friend  of  rights  and  laws, 

Despite  the  sneers  of  fool  or  craven, 
Where  hearts  beat  highest  for  the  cause, 
You  have  your  home,  your  shrine  and 
haven ! 

With  patient  toil  and  pitying  breast 

You  sought  your  soldier's  olood  to  treasure. 
Nor  ever  tried  the  cruel  test, 

How  much  we  could  endure  to  mensure; 
They  feared  you,  for  they  saw  our  love; 

To  win  success  they  would  not  let  you,— 
But  while  the  white  stars  shine  above, 
The  boys  you  led  will  ne'er  forget  you ! 
Yes,,  oh  captain !  loved  and  true, 

Desert  you— we  would  perish  rather; 
Thank  Heaven  the  hearts  are  not  a  few 
That  call  you  brother,  friend,  and  father  1 

Fibst  Division  Second  Army  Corps,  ) 
Lh  ihm  Field,  September  5.  ) 


The  following  words  must  accompany 
"Courtesy  of  The  New-York  His 
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TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  •• 

Shortly  after  the  .Battle  of  Antietam  in  1801  the  Nero  York  JVorld  and  other  newspapers  who 
continuously  belittled  President  Lincoln,  printed  a  story  about  Lincoln's  trip  to  the  Antietam  battle- 
field. Riding  in  a  carriage  with  his  "boon  companion,"  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  the  President  seemed 
unaware  of  the  sacrificial  bloody  ground  they  were  passing  over,  with  here  and  there  the  rotting 
bodies  of  soldiers  in  blue  and  gray.  So  ran  the  story.  The  President  asked  Lamon  to  sing  a  "jolly 
song,"  the  story  ran,  Lamon  then  singing  one  of  the  silliest  minstrel  songs  of  the  period,  "Picayune 
Butler."  The  first  and  third  verses  went: 
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The  silly  and  aimless  chorus  ran: 
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After  the  publication  of  this  false  and.  evil  story  in  Copperhead  newspapers,  Lincoln  wrote 
a  statement,  to  be  given  out  by  Lamon,  of  what  actually  happened.  On  second  thought  Lincoln  de- 
cided not  to  answer  the  filthy-minded  slanderers.  The  statement  was  not  given  out.  It  set  forth  that 
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on  the  ride  over  the  battlefield  Lincoln  asked  Lamon  not  for  a  son.  but  a  ",L»  son,  J  amon 

then  sang  a  poem  drenched  with  melancholy,  a  widely  known  popular  son,  of  the  time,  Tom  Moore's 
iwenty  1  ears  Ago." 

Lamon  wrote  that  the  song  deepened  Lincoln's  sadness,  and  "I  then  did  what  I  had  done 
many  times  before;  I  startled  him  from  his  melancholy  by  striking  up  a  comic  air,  siting  also  a 
snatch  from  'Picayune  Butler/  which  broke  the  spell  and  restored  somewhat  his  accustomed  easy 
humor  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  pushed  hilarity,  simulated  though  it  was,  to  an  extreme  for 
Ins  sake.  ' 
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played    with      us        up  -  on    the    grass,    some      twen  -  ty     years    a  -  go 


2.  The  grass  is  just  as  green,  dear  Tom,  barefooted  boys  at  play 
Were  sporting  just  as  we  did  then,  with  spirits  just  as  gay. 
But  the  Master  sleeps  upon  the  hill  which,  coated  o'er  with  snow, 

I  Afforded  us  a  sliding  place  just  twenty  years  ago. 

3.  ;  The  river's  running  just  as  still;  the  willows  on  its  side 

!  Are  larger  than  they  were,  dear  Tom ;  the  stream  appears  less  wide. 
'  The  grapevine  swing  is  ruined  now  where  once  we  played  the  beau, 
'  And  swung  our  sweethearts,  "pretty  girls,"  just  twenty  years  ago. 

The  spring  that  bubbled  'neath  the  hill,  close  by  the  spreading  beech, 
Is  very  low,  'twas  once  so  high  that  we  could  almost  reach; 
And  kneeling  down  to  get  a  drink,  dear  Tom,  I  started  so 
To  see  how  much  that  I  was  changed  since  twenty  years  ago. 

oJ   Near  by  the  spring,  upon  an  elm,  you  know  I  cut  your  name; 

Your  sweetheart's  just  beneath  it,  Tom,  and  you  did  mine  the  same. 
I    Some  heartless  wretch  had  peeled  the  bark,  'twas  dying  sure  but  slow, 
Just  as  that  one,  whose  name  was  cut,  died  twenty  years  ago. 

6.  My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  dear  Tom,  but  tears  came  in  my  eyes. 
I  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well,  those  early  broken  ties. 

I  visited  the  old  churchyard  and  took  some  flow'rs  to  strew 
Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved  some  twenty  years  ago. 

7.  Some  now  are  in  the  churchyard  laid,  some  sleep  beneath  the  sea, 
But  few  are  left  of  our  old  class,  excepting  you  and  me. 

And  when  our  time  shall  come,  dear  Tom,  and  we  are  called  to  go, 
;    I  hope  they'll  lay  us  where  we  played  just  twenty  years  ago. 
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3.    Photostat  o^Marylandj  My  Maryland'" song  from 
my  Collection  of  Confederate  Ballards  ,  and  also 
a  Copy  ofwMy  Normandy" tune  to  which  it  was  sung 
at  first    in  New  Orleans      when  first    written  "by 
Randall  who  was  sick  there f  .  i  year  later  the  words 
reached  Baltimore  and  put  tO/fSerman  Tannebaum  tune 
to  which  it  is  now  sung.      Make  me  a  cog£  of  the  music, 
(Photostat)  so  that  I  ca  n  retain  it  with  the  original 
piece  which  was  printed  in  pinkish  ink  . 


CIVIL  WAR  MUSIC  IS  POPULAR 

by 

R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 
Department  of  Lincolniana 
Lincoln  Memorial  University 
Harrogate,  Tennessee 

"Lorena"  is  the  second  Civil  War  song  to  be  revived  in  recent  months* 
Like  "The  Yellow  Rose  of  Texas"  it  has  undergone  several  alterations,  the 
most  obvious  of  which  is  the  new  title  "Sweet  Lorena." 

"Lorena"  was  first  published  in  Chicago  in  1857*  and  "The  Yellow  Rose 

of  Texas"  made  its  initial  appearance  as  sheet  music  in  New  York  City  in 

exact 

1858.    The/identity  of  the  author  of  the  "Yellow  Rose"  is  unknown;  however, 
the  composer  did  consent  to  the  use  of  his  initials  J.  K.    Records  in  the 
Public  Library  of  New  York  City  indicate  that  the  composer* s  name  was 
probably  Knight. 

The  lyrics  of  today's  Hit  Parade  version  of  "The  Yellow  Rose"  are 
"desegregated",  and  they  steer  clear  of  the  Texas -Tennessee  rivalry.  Tin 
Pan  Alley  changed  "sweetest  rose  of  color"  to  "sweetest  little  rosebud",  and 
the  slam  at  the  Volunteer  State — "But  the  yellow  rose  of  Texas  beats  the 
belles  of  Tennessee" — was  substituted  with  such  innocuous  words  as,  "The 
yellow  rose  of  Texas  is  the  only  rose  for  me." 

Perhaps  the  best  parody  of  "The  Yellow  Rose  of  Texas"  was  sung  by 

General  John  B.  Hood's  Confederate  soldiers,  after  their  disastrous  campaign 

into  Tennessee: 

"And  now  I'm  going  southward,  for  my  heart  is  full  of  woe, 
I'm  going  back  to  Georgia  to  find  my  Uncle  Joe, 
You  may  talk  about  your  dearest  May,  and  sing  of  Rosalie, 
But  the  gallent  Hood  of  Texas,  played  hell  in  Tennessee." 

"Lorena"  was  a  popular  song  in  1857,  but  it  experienced  an  early 

revival  during  the  war-torn  1860's  when  it  became  a  particular  favorite  of 

the  Confederate  soldier  and  civilian  alike.    Its  melancholy  lyrics  were 
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written  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  L.  Webster,  and  they  were  set  to  music  by  J.  P. 

Webster.    According  to  legend,  the  poor  preacher  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  181*8 

proposed  marriage  to  a  young  woman  of  Ironton.    She  was  a  member  of  the  town's 

aristocracy,  and  her  family  forbade  the  marriage.    In  his  disappointment,  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Webster  wrote  a  poem  called  "Bertha;"  however,  the  girl  he  loved  was 

named  Ella.    The  name  Bertha  would  not  jibe  with  J.  P.  Webster's  music,  and  the 

more  romantic  name  was  selected.    The  composer  and  poet  were  not  relatives. 

Likely,  J.  P.  Webster's  greatest  claim  to  fame  was  the  music  he  composed  for 

Samuel  Pillmore  Burnett's  "In  The  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye." 

"Lorena"  was  so  popular  that  J.  C.  Schreiner  &  Son  published  it  in  three 

(all  three  were  southern  publishers) 
different  editions  while  J.  A.  HcClure  and  Blackmar     Co  ^released  the  song  in 

one  edition  each.    However,  Higgins  Brothers  of  Chicago  published  earlier 

editions  under  the  copyright  of  1857 • 

The  musical  tastes  of  the  North  and  South  were  developed  along  the  same  lines; 
and,  while  sectionalism  brought  on  a  civil  war,  both  Confederate  and  Yankee  spoke 
the  same  language  and  sang  the  same  songs.    Needless  to  say,  neither  side  recognized 
the  validity  of  a  copyright.    "Lorena"  became  associated  with  southern  sentiment, 
and  hundreds  of  girls  in  the  Confederate  States  were  name  for  the  ballad.  Possibly 
"Lorena"  will  be  remembered  by  seme  as  a  song  used  for  background  music  in  the 
motion  picture  version  of  "Gone  With  The  Wind." 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  at  Harrogate,  Tennessee,  has  a  collection  of 
Confederate  music  that  ranks  among  the  five  best  in  the  country,  and  in  its  files 
is  a  copy  of  "Lorena"  published  by  Higgins  Brothers  in  1&57«    However,  its  pictorial 
title  page  was  copyrighted  in  186l  by  H.  M.  Higgins  of  Chicago.    This  original  sheet 
music  was  issued  prior  to  any  publication  of  "Lorena"  bearing  a  Confederate  imprint. 

The  lyrics  are  as  follows: 

-1- 

"The  years  creep  slowly  by,  Lorena, 
The  snow  is  on  the  grass  again; 
The  sun's  low  down  the  sky,  Lorena, 
The  frost  gleams  where  the  flowers  have  been, 
But  the  heart  throbs  on  as  warmly  now, 
As  when  the  summer  days  were  nigh; 

Oh I  the  sun  can  never  dip  so  low 
A-down  affection's  cloudless  sky. 
(repeat  last  two  lines  of  each  verse) 
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A  hundred  months  have  passed  Lorena, 
Since  last  I  held  that  hand  in  mine, 
And  felt  the  pulse  beat  fast,  Lorena, 
Though  mine  beat  faster  for  than  thine, 

A  hundred  months,        twas  flowry  May 

When  up  the  hill  slope  we  climed 

To  watch  the  dying  of  the  day, 

And  hear  the  distant  church  bells  chimed. 

-3- 

We  Loved  each  other  then,  Lorena, 
More  than  we  ever  dared  to  tell ; 
And  what  we  might  have  been,  Lorena, 
Had  but  our  lovings  prospered  well  - 

Bat  then,  'tis  past  the  years  are  gone, 

I'll  not  call  up  their  shadowy  forms ; 
I'll  say  to  them,  "lost  years,  sleep  onJ 
Sleep  onl  nor  heed,  life's  pelting  storm." 

-k- 

The  story  of  that  past,  Lorena, 
Alas  J    I  care  not  to  repeat 
The  hopes  that  could  not  last,  Lorena, 
They  lived,  but  only  lived  to  cheat. 
I  would  not  cause  e'en    one  regret 
To  wrankle  in  your  bosom  now; 
For  "if  we  try,  we  may  forget," 
Were  words  of  thine  long  years  ago. 

Yes,  these  were  words  of  thine,  Lorena, 
They  burn  within  my  memory  yet; 
They  touched  some  tender  chords,  Lorena, 
Which  thrill  and  tremble  with  regret. 
'Twas  not  thy  woman's  heart  that  spoke; 
Thy  heart  was  always  true  to  me;- 
A  duty  stern  and  pressing,  broke 
The  tie  which  linked  my  soul  with  thee. 

-6- 

It  matters  little  now,  Lorena, 

The  past-is  in  the  eternal  Past, 

Our  heads  will  soon  lie  low,  Lorena, 

Life's  tide  is  ebbing  out  so  fast. 

There  is  a  Future 1    0  thank  God, 

Of  life  this  is  so  small  a  parti 

'Tis  dust  to  dust  beneath  the  sod; 

But  there,  up  there,  'tis  heart  to  heart. 


-k- 


"Lorena"  was  the  "Lilli  Marlene"  of  the  Confederate  campfire  as  it 
best  expressed  the  southern  soldiers'  throes  of  unrequited  love*    "The  past — 
is  in  the  eternal  Past." 

But  "Lorena"  was  a  northern  songJ    To  Johnny  Reb  "Lorena"  was  an 
exotic    flower  transplanted  in  southern  soil* 


MUSICAL  AMERICANA  ANNOUNCES: 

DICHTER'S    FAMOUS  FIFTY 
Early  American  Sheet  Music  in 
Facsimile 


Each  Piece  Complete  Full  Size  as  originally  issued — $1.00  each--A  standing  order  for  entire  series  only  S0<(:  each 

Arranged  Chronologically-Order  By  Date 


1796  YANKEE  DOODLE.  Carr's  Musical  Depository.  Phila. 
&  New  York.  FIRST  EDITION. 

1798  (HAIL  COLUMBIA)  Favorite  New  Federal  Song.  Port- 

rait of  President  John  Adams.  Phila.  B.  Carr. 
1798a  LADIES  PATRIOTIC  SONG.  New  York.  G.  Gilfert. 
Oval  bust  of  Washington. 

1799  BROTHER  SOLDIERS  ALL  HAIL. Phila.  B.  Carr. 

Vignette  of  Washington. 

1803    ACQUISITION  OF  LOUISIANA.  Phila.  G.Willig. 
Printed  for  the  author  (Michael  Fortune). 

1812    DECATUR'S  VICTORY.  Phila.  G.E.Blake.  Can- 
non marked  U.S.  on  carriage.  War  of  1812. 

1814    STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER.  Baltimore.  Carrs  Mus- 
ic Store.  FIRST  EDITION. 

1820    HUNTERS  OF  KENTUCKY.  Phila.  Geo.Willig. 

Two  hunters  with  rifles.  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

1823  HOME  SWEET  HOME.  Phila.  Geo.  Bacon.  FIRST 

EDITION. 

1824  MASSA  GEORGEE  WASHINGTON  AND  GENERAL 

LAFAYETTE.  New  York.  E.Riley. 
1828    THE  RAILROAD.  Baltimore.  John  Cole.  First  U.S. 

railway  postal  system  illustrated. 
1831    MY  COUNTRY  'TIS  OF  THEE  (America).  Boston. 

C.Bradlee.  FIRST  EDITION. 

1834  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET.  Boston.  C. Bradlee. FIRST 

EDITION. 

1835  BROADWAY  SIGHTS.  New  York.  Atwill.  View  on 

Broadway  near  St.  Paul's  Church. 

1836  THINK  &  SMOKE  TOBACCO.  Boston.  John  Ashton 

&  Co.  Three  men  at  a  table  with  pipes  &  cigars. 
1836a  YE  SONS  OF  PATRIOTS  GONE.  New  York.  Thos. 
Birch.  Portrait  of  105  year  old  soldier. 

1839  FIREMAN'S  SONG.  Boston.  Parker  &  Ditson. Fire- 

man with  baby  leaving  burning  room. 

1840  STRIPED  PIG.  New  York  Hewitt  &  Jacques.  Litho 

of  tent  show  starring  a  striped  pig. 
1842    TALL  YOUNG  OYSTERMAN.  Phila.  G.Willig. 

Rarest  of  B.Holmes  compositions. 
1848    OH!  SUSANNA. New  York.  C.Holt,  Jr.  FIRST 

EDITION  of  the  Foster  classic.  , 
1852    CALIFORNIA  PIONEERS. San  Francisco.  Atwill. 

First  piece  of  music  published  in  California. 
1852a  ELIZA'S  FLIGHT.  Boston.  Ditson.  Eliza  crossing 

the  ice,  a  scene  from  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
1852b  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY:  SONG 

OF  THE  GRADUATES.  N.Y.  Firth,  Pond  &  Co. 

Cover  illustration  by  James  MacNeill  Whistler. 
1855    LISTEN  TO  THE  MOCKING  BIRD.  Phila.  Winner 

&  Shuster.  FIRST  EDITION. 

.VHEN  I  SAW  SWEET.  NELLIE  HOME.  Portland, 

Me.  FIRST  EDITION. 


1858  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH  POLKA.  Bost.  Oliver 

Ditson  &  Co.  View  of  ships  laying  cable. 

1859  JINGLE  BELLS, or,  The  One  Horse  Open  Sleigh. 

Boston.  Oliver  Ditson.  FIRST  EDITION. 

1860  HONEST  OLD  ABE.  Buffalo.  Blodgett  &  Brad- 

ford. Bust  of  beardless  Lincoln. 
1860a  I  WISH  I  WAS  IN  DIXIE'S  LAND.  New  York. 

Firth,  Pond  &  Co.  FIRST  EDITION. 
1860b  LIVE  OAK  POLKA.  Rochester.  Jos.  P.  Shaw. 

Baseball  diamond  &  players. 

1861  MARYLAND  MY  MARYLAND.  Baltimore.  Mil- 

ler GBeacham.  FIRST  EDITION. 

1862  BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC.  Bost.  Oliv- 

er Ditson  &  Co.  FIRST  EDITION. 

1863  GENERAL  TOM  THUMB'S  GRAND  WEDDING 

MARCH.  Phila.  Lee  S  Walker.  Bride  &  groom. 

1864  ARKANSAS  TRAVELLER.  Bost.  Oliver  Ditson 

Co.  Fiddler  before  log  cabin. 
1864a  ALL  HAIL  TO  ULYSSES.  Chicago.  Root  &  Cady. 

In  honor  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
1864b  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM.  New  York.  Wm.Hall 

&Son.  Picture  of  two  oil  derricks. 
1864c  AMERICAN  STAMP  POLKA.  New  York.  Wm.A. 

Pond  &  Co.  70  cancelled  U.S. stamps. 
1866    WHEN  YOU  &  I  WERE  YOUNG  MAGGIE.  Chicago. 

J.A.Butterfield.  FIRST  EDITION. 

1868  FLYING  TRAPEZE.  New  York.  C.H. Ditson  &  Co. 

The  flying  trapeze  illustrated. 
1868a  RALLY  BOYS  RALLY  1  or,  RECONSTRUCTION. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  Grant  &  Colfax  on  cover. 

1869  FLYING  VELOCIPEDE.  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Man  with 

derby  on  velocipede. 
1869a  LITTLE  BROWN  JUG.  Phila.  J.  E. Winner.  FIRST 
EDITION. 

1873    SILVER  THREADS  AMONG  THE  GOLD.  N.Y. 
Chas.  W.Harris.  FIRST  EDITION. 

1875  RAPID  TRANSIT  GALOP.  Phila.,  F.  A. North  &  Co. 

Phila.  street  scene  &  elevated  train. 

1876  PUNCH!  Cincinnati.  John  Church  &  Co.  Words  by 

Mark  Twain. 

1877  TELEPHONE  MARCH.  Bost.  White,  Smith  &  Co. 

Trumpet  player  playing  into  camera  like  box. 

1879  OH!  DEM  GOLDEN  SLIPPERS.  Bost.  John  F.Perry 
&  Co.  FIRST  EDITION. 

1882    ELECTRIC  LIGHT  MARCH.  Phila.  M. D.Swisher. 
Large  light  bulb  in  lamp. 

1889    SINCE  MY  DAUGHTER  PLAYS  ON  THE  TYPE- 
WRITER. Portland,  Ore.  1889. 

1898  BATTLE, OF  MANILA.  New  York.  Howley,  Hav- 
iland  &  Co.  Scene  of  the  battle  and  small  port- 
rait of  Admiral  Dewey. 


MUSICAL  AMERICANA  PUBLICATIONS 


AITKEN,  JOHN-Compilation  of  the  Litanies  and  Vespers  Hymns  and  Anthems  as  they  are  Sung  in  the  Catholic  Church 
adapted  to  Voice  and  Organ.  Phila.  1787.  7x10  inches,  140pp,  cloth.  $10.00 

BASEBALL  IN  MUSIC  AND  SONG-Collection  of  14  complete  pieces  devoted  to  our  national  game:  1860- 1894.  Illustrated 
covers.  7x10  incites,  in  folder  portfolio.  $3.00 

CARR,  BENJAMIN-History  of  England  from  the  Close  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  to  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence in  familiar  verse.,  Carr's  Musical  Miscellany  No.  17.  Baltimore. ( 1805).  9x12,  13pp,  cloth.  $3.00 

HOPKINSON,  FRANCIS-Seven  Songs  for  the  Harpsichord.  First  collection  of  secular  music  by  the  First  Born  native  Am- 
erican composer.  Phila.  1788.  9xl3inches,  oblong,  cloth.  $4.50 

TUFTS,  JOHN.  Introduction  to  the  Singing  of  Psalm  Tunes.  The  first  American  music  textbook.  Facsimile  of  the  5th 
and  earliest  known  edition.  Boston.  1726.  5x7  inches,  cloth.  $2.50  » 

HANDBOOKS  OF  AMERICAN  SHEET  MUSIC.  No.  1  &  2.  Compiled  by  Harry  Dichter  &  Bernice  Larrabee,  Head  Music 
Department,  Free  Library  of  Phila.  Priced  catalogues  of  collected  American  music.  Stiff  wrappers,  illustrated. 
$1.50  each 


Order  from:  MUSICAL  AMERICANA  (HARRY  DICHTER),  5458  Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia  31,  Penna. 


DIXIE  IS  THE  FAVORITE 


[From  the  New  York  World.] 

The  chief  of  the  division  of  music  in  the  Library  of  con- 
g.vsss  who  has  compiled  a  book  on  American  songs,  declares 
"Dixie"  to  be  the  first  in  "patriotic  popularity",  and  the  state- 
ment will  not  be  disputed  as  regards  New  York  and  its  subur- 
ban and  seashore  environs. 

In  this  city  and  at  all  eastern  watering-places  "Dixie"  Is 
as  popular  as  it  is  in  the  south.  The  playing  of  the  air  at  a 
dinner  or  in  a  theater  or  in  any  public  assemblage  is  the  signal 
for  an  enthusiastic  outburst  of  applause  which,  is  never  ac- 
corded to  other  native  airs.  To  what  extent  this  sentiment  for 
"Dixie"  is  shared  in  the  west  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  need  not  be  considered. 

Lincoln  thought  "Dixie"  the  best  of  American  tunes  and 
jokingly  remarked  that  he  regarded  it  as  contraband  of  war. 
Its  words  are  puerile.  What  is  there  inspiring  about  "'simmon 
sed  and  sandy  bottom"?  But  there  is  a  swing  and  "go"  to  the 
outhern  song  which  enlivens  a  crowd  where  the  formal  meas- 
ures of  "America",  too  Infrequently  played,  or  the  saddening 
strains  of  "Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  fail  of  their  effect  in 
awakening  enthusiasm.  Much  of  the  vogue  of  "Dixie"  in  New 
York  must  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  •  of  an  active  minority 
in  popularizing  the  air.  It  is  a  legacy  of  the  Lost  Cause  for 
which  the  north  is  growing  to  have  an  affection. 


A  Story  About  Lincoln 

By  Wm.  J.  Anderson 


Not  long  ago  I  was  examining  the 
files  of  Madison  papers  for  the  year 
1856  at  the  Historical  library  and  hap- 
pened upon  an  advertisement  announc- 
ing that  the  Newhall  family  would 
give  a  concert  in  the  Capitol  early  in 
July  of  that  year.  The  name  Newhall 
recalled  a  story  about  Lincoln  told  me 
by  a  member  of  that  family  a  good 
many  years  ago  which  at  this  time  I 
think  is  worth  the  re-telling. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Illinois  in  the 
early  seventies  I  attended  for  several 
years  a  music  school  conducted  by  a 
Mrs.  Lois  Hillis,  who  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Newhall  family,  and 
in  her  girlhood  had  traveled  with  the 
concert  troupe.  Because  I  think  it  has 
a  bearing  upon  her  recollections  of  the 
incident,  I  shall  make  a  seeming  di- 
gression here  to  say  that  Mrs.  Hillis 
was  not  only  an  artist,  but  a  woman  of 
rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart — such 
a  one  indeed  as  might  be  expected  to 
discover  fine  qualities  of  character  un- 
der the  least  attractive  exterior. 

In  1873  there  came  to  the  town  in 
which  I  lived  the  Caroline  Richings- 
Bernard  troupe  of  singers,  at  that  time 
famous  for  their  "Old-folks"  concerts. 
One  member  of  that  company  I  was 
strongly  attracted  to,  not  so  much  by 
his  fine  baritone  voice,  but  by  a  face 
and  a  personality  that  seemed  to  me 
express  <\  certain  nobility.  I  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  him  to  Mrs.  Hillis, 
and  found  that  she  too  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  him.  "He  reminds  me  forci- 
bly," she  said,  "of  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  I  first  met  him — the  same  tall 
and  rather  ungainly  form,  very  serious 
face,  and  eyes  that  make  friends  of  all 
they  look  upon."  That  she  should  have 
known  Lincoln  interested  me  at  once, 
and  I  asked  for  particulars. 

And  now  after  this  rather  discursive 
introduction,  I  shall  let  my  teacher  tell 
her  story: 

"In  the  early  fall  of  1856  the  New- 
hall family,  consisting  of  my  father, 
a  brother  and  sister  and  myself,  and  a 1 
third  gentleman,  were  giving  concerts 
in  Michigan.  It  was  before  the  day  of j 
railroads,  and  we  traveled  from  town 
to  town  by  stage  coach.  We  learned 
early  in  the  tour  that  a  congressional 
campaign  was  in  progress  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  that  the  candidate  had  en- 
gaged "Abe'  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  who 
had  already  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
political  speaker  to  assist  him.  We 
were  not  surprised  therefore  to  be 
overtaken  one  day  by  a  vehicle  con- 
taining three  men,  who  proved  to  be 
the  congressional  candidate,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  a  chairman  of  some  sort,  and 
whose  destination  was  the  same  as 
ours. 

"For  ten  days  the  political  party  and 
our  troupe  traveled  together.  To  ac- 
commodate the  farmers  the  political 
meetings  were  held  in  the  afternoon, 
so  that  there  was  no  rivalry  between 
the  meetings  and  the  concerts.  The 
parties  usually  stopped  at  the  same 
hotel,  and  naturally  we  became  very 
friendly.  My  sister  and  I  were  greatly 
taken  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  though  judged 
by  the  ordinary  standards  of  beauty, 
he  was  far  from  being  so  good  looking 
as  the  other  two  men.    Before  the  ten 


days  had  passed  we  felt  that  we  had 
known  Lincoln  all  our  days.  He  in- 
variably attended  our  concerts,  and 
frequently  he  would  ask  either  or  both 
of  us  to  sing  for  him  at  the  hotels  after 
the  concerts.  He  was  especially  fond 
of  two  or  three  ballads  which  I  occa- 1 
sionally  sang  on  recall.  I  had  never  | 
met.  any  one  up  to  that  time  whom  I 
was  so  anxious  to  please,  and  I  felt 
that  I  could  sing  all  night  for  him 
should  he  ask  me. 

"The  night  before  the  two  parties 
separated,  we  were  all  gathered  in  the 
parlors  of  the  hotel.  There  was  a 
small,  •  old-fashioned  piano — a  rather 
unusual  piece  of  furniture  in  those 
days — in  the  parlors,  and  my  sister  and 
I  had,  at  the  request  of  Lincoln,  gone 
through  nearly  our  whole  repertory, 
and  were  about  to  separate  for  the 
night,  when  one  of  Lincoln's  associates 
said:  'Now  Abe,  you  have  asked  these 
young  women  to  sing  a  good  many 
times,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  sing 
once  for  them,  before  we  go.'  Lincoln 
at  once  protested  that  he  could  not 

sing  a  note,  but  this  only  made  the 
others  urge  him  the  more,  and  to  tell 
us  that  down  on  the  Sangamon  in  Illi- 
nois Abe  had  a  great  reputation  as  a 
singer,  and  besides  could  play  the  vio- 
lin, and  was  in  great  demand  at  coun- 
try parties.  My  sister  and  I  added  our 
powers  of  persuasion;  and  finally  going 
to  the  piano  I  said  to  him,  'Come  now, 
Mr  Lincoln,'  I'll  play  an  accompaniment 
to  anything  you  will  sing.' 

"I  remember  well  how  he  strided  to 
the  piano  with  what  I  thought  was  a 
rather  embarassed  laugh,  and  throw- 
ing himself  across  the  instrument  so 
that  he  could  look  me  in  the  face  he 
said:  'I  want  you  to  believe  me.  Those 
fellows  are  just  entertaining  liars.  God 
knows  if  I  could  sing  a  note  I  would 
do  it.  But  if  my  soul's  salvation  de- 
pended upon  my  doing  it,  I  could  not 
imitate  any  note  you  might  strike  on 
that  instrument.  Do  you  believe  me?' 
I  told  him  I  did — and  any  one  who  saw 
him  then  would  have  believed  him. 
'I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  though,'  he 
added,  'I'll  recite  for  you  my  favorite 
poem.' 

"I  turned  to  the  others,  who  were  still 
laughing  at  Lincoln's  embarassment, 
and  asked  them  to  be  quiet,  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  going  to  recite  a  poem. 
He  raised  himself  from  the  piano,  and 
going  a  few  feet  away,  he  stood  in  a 
low  doorway,  half-leaning  against  the 
side,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
there,  with  solemnity  and  in  a  voice 
the  sympathetic  quality  of  which  I 
shall  never  forget,  he  recited: 

"  'O,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 
be  proud.' 

"There  was  no  more  joking  that 
night.  I  found  the  tears  streaming 
down  my  face  by  the  time  he  had  fin- 
ished, and  my  voice  was  so  choked'  that 
I  could  scarcely  express  my  wish  to 
know  the  name  of  the  author.  He 
told  me  that  he  did  not  know  who 
wrote  the  poem,  but  that  if  I  liked  it 
he  would  write  it  out  for  me  before 
going  to  bed  and  leave  it  where  I  could 
get  it  in  the  morning.  I  was  rather 
late  at  the  breakfast  table  the  next 


morning,  and  supposing    the  other 
party  had  left  hours  before,    I  was 
startled  by  seeing  a  hand  passing  over 
my  shoulder  and  laying  a  folded  sheet 
of  blue  legal  cap  by  the  side  of  my 
plate.    Almost  before  I  could  realize 
what  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln  had  lifted  my  , 
hand  and  shaken  it,  and  with  a  "Good-  j 
bye  Miss  Newhall,'  he    was    gone.  I 
have    that    paper    yet    and  prize  it  | 
highly." 

There  is  a  sequel  to  the  story  which 
I  think  is  interesting.  Eleven  years 
after  I  had  heard  the  story  I  was  liv- 
ing in  Wisconsin,  and  had  gone  in  Sep- 
tember on  a  fishing  trip  to  the  Flam- 
beau Indian  reservation.  I  was  at  the 
the  time  representing  a  Chicago  paper, 
to  which,  beside  my  daily  dispatches,  I 
had  to  send  each  week  a  two-column 
letter  for  the  Sunday  edition.  I  found 
myself  hard-pressed  for  material  for 
this  Sunday  letter,  and  recalling  my 
music  teacher's  story  I  wrote  that  out. 
It  was  published  the  following  Sunday. 
By  noon  on  the  Monday  following,  Mr. 
Gunther,  of  candy  fame  in  Chicago, 
who  maintained  then  a  museum  of 
curiosities  over  his  store  on  State 
street,  called  upon  Mrs.  Hillis  and 
asked  to  see  the  copy  of  the  poem 
which  he  had  read  about.  When  shown 
it  he  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  its  gen- 
uineness, but  was  willing,  he  said,  to 
pay  fifty  dollars  for  it.  He  finally  gave 
his  check  for  $125,  and  took  the  paper. 

Mrs  Hillis  told  me  several  years 
later  that  that  night  she  could  not 
sleep  for  weeping  to  think  she  had 
parted  with  the  paper,  which  she  had 
held  as  almost  sacred.  She  took  the 
early  train  to  Chicago  the  next  morn- 
ing and  reached  Mr.  Gunther's  place 
of  business  before  he  did.  When  he 
arrived  she  said  to  him:  "I  cannot 
bear  to  part  with  that  paper.  Here  is 
your  check.  Please  give  the  paper 
back  to  me." 

Gunther  laughingly  replied  that 
when  he  made  a  bargain  he  never  went 
back  on  it,  and  would  not  restore  the 
paper  for  twice  what  he  paid  for  it. 
I  think  he  or  his  successors  still  have 
it. 


1U8    LiMLJULJM.    tsanner  or  the  Sea  music,  4to,  5  pages,  1861     PRESENTATION  COPY 
'     FROM  AUTHOR  TO  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN,  HIS  FRIEND. 


LINCOLN  LIFTS  THE  BLOCKADE 

71.  LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM.  Broadside,  4to,  being  his  "A 
Proclamation"  of  May  12th,  1862,  in  which  he  lifts  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  enumerated  therein. 
Signed  "ABRAHAM  LINCOLN".  With  this  "Regulations 
Relating  to  the  Trade  with  ports  opend  by  Proclamation". 
Signed  "S.  P.  Chase",  May  12th,  1862.  Immaculate  state 
of  preservation.  23.00. 

FROM  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  LIBRARY 

72.  WILLIAMSON,  D.  BRAIN ARD.  "The  Banner  of  the 
Sea",  4to,  6pages,  Pha,  1861,  both  words  and  music  of  this 
popular  Civil  War  Song,  bears  on  title  page  the  Inscrip- 
tion" Abraham  Lincoln,  with  the  well  wishes  of  his  friend, 
the  author  D.  B."  7.50. 

73.  (LINCOLN).  Broadside.  Treasury  Department, 
Wash.  April  17th,  1865.  Mourning  boarder,  4to,  signed  by 
H.  McCullock,  Seer,  of  Treasury,  advising  all  officers  of 
the  Department  to  wear  black  crape  upon  the  left  arm 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  in  honor  to  the  memory  of 
Lincoln.    Immaculate.  7.50. 

74.  (LINCOLN).  CIVIL  WAR  HUMOR.  Broadside.  4to, 
Extra  Herald.  Exciting  News.  An  unusual  humorous  an- 


FROM  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  LIBRARY 

72    wSSSSaSS  D.  BRAINARD.  "The  Banner,  of 
«L»  4tn  (toages  Pha,  1861,  both  words  and  music  of  this 

the  author  D.  B.'  WJ^± 
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